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WHAT IS REALITY? 
PART V. FROM THE MICROCOSM TO THE UNIVERSE. 


For illustration’s sake, let us suppose a mariner of ancient 
times to have been carried, by stress of weather, to a remote land, 
which had once been the home of a cultivated but now extinct 
people; and further, that in this deserted land he has discovered 
various objects, the uses of which are not at once apparent. One 
of these isa globe. To his mind, dreaming still of the earth as 
a vast extended plain, this seems nothing more than a toy. But 
his curiosity is aroused by the oddity of its ornamentation; and 
all at once it occurs to him that parts of it have a resemblance 
to the mental picture of land and sea that he, as a navigator, has 
formed for himself. 

Further examination discloses additional coincidences. But 
after a time the resemblances are exhausted, and there remains 
much that exceeds and much also that contradicts his experience. 
In view of this, three suppositions occur to him. It may be that 
the resemblances are purely accidental, and that his own fancy 
has helped them out, making them appear to be more important 
than they actually are. Or, secondly, it may be that the deco- 
rator knew something of the surface of the earth, and that havy- 
ing amused himself with this knowledge as far as it went, he 
extended his sketch in a purely imaginative way. Or, thirdly, 
perhaps the maker of the globe knew, not simply as much, but 
rauch more than its present possessor; and, perhaps, therefore, 
this seeming toy may be treated as a reliable model of the earth. 

As this last hypothesis is the only one that can lead to any- 
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thing, we will suppose not simply that our navigator commits him- 
self to it, but that he devotes his life to the verification of it. His 
limited means admit of his doing this only in a very imperfect 
and partial way. He cannot circumnavigate the globe; but he 
treasures every bit of knowledge he can get: he collects the 
accounts given by other navigators and compares them with his 
own experience; he brings together all the vague guesses of 
astronomers and philosophers about the shape of the earth ; and 
thus, by putting this and that together, he arrives at a settled 
conviction that his hypothesis is correct, though there are many 
things about it that he can neither verify nor understand. He is 
obliged, we will say, to end his days without being able to form 
any satisfactory conjecture as to how it is possible that the earth 
should exist as a sphere. But, for all that, his unwavering faith 
in his model has guided him truly, and enabled him to reach satis- 
factory and valuable results in many directions. 

Now, when a philosopher makes the hypothesis that the little 
world of which man is the centre is a true and reliable guide to a 
conception of the relations sustained by the universe to its centre, 
he acts upon the same principle as our supposed navigator. 

Let us imagine a philosopher who has become as deeply imbued 
with the realistic prejudices of the present age as the old-time 
navigator was with the geographical prejudices of his. He has, 
we will say, given himself wholly to the study of science. He has 
followed with enthusiasm its progressive conquests. He has been 
completely won over to its method, as he has traced the steps by 
which one principle after another has been, first, guessed at, then 
proximately verified, then simplified, then adopted into a larger 
generalization. He sees, moreover, that by faithful adherence to 
its methods, science has obtained such a grasp on the working 
principles of the world that it has accurately prophesied events 
while they were still far away in the future. In view of all these 
achievements he is filled not only with a profound respect for 
these methods, but also with a feeling of restful confidence in the 
results to which they lead. Here, he assures himself, is some- 
thing certain, something proved, something real. In this I have 
a foundation on which to build a philosophy. 

There is nothing to interrupt this impression of finality, this 
feeling of perfect satisfaction, so long as his attention is confined 
solely to the agreements of science. But there comes a reaction. 
For, as a philosopher, he must find a meaning in the world; and 
somehow, the meaning has wonderfully faded out of that which 
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formerly was replete with significance. Turn wheresoe’er he 
may, by night or day, the things which he has seen he now can 
see no more. Intelligence, purpose, morality, have become 
shadows and illusions. He can find no foundation in his philos- 
ophy for poetry or for religion. He lives in a world of atoms and 
forces. Units of mass and units of motion, in an endless round 
of action and reaction, chase each other through his imagination. 
If he concentrates his attention upon the atom for the determina- 
tion of the secret of being, he seems to himself like one shut up 
in an absolutely dark cell. Or, if he tries to contemplate the 
world as the outcome of an aggregate of homogeneous units in 
motion, he is revealed to himself as the intelligent centre of an 
unintelligent universe. He has a boundless prospect, but it is that 
of an illimitable desert. As a philosopher, again, he demands 
efficiency. There is nothing in all this unintelligent, undifferen- 
tiated immensity for a world of variety and order to rise from. 
All the efforts of philosophers to deduee the forms and qualities 
of concrete things from homogeneous atoms and forces are seen to 
have been as ineffectual as the dreams of perpetual motion. 

He reflects, further, that the great object of philosophy is to 
discover a concept that shall be all-comprehensive, to grasp a cen- 
tral principle which shall enable us to think of the universe as a 
great organic whole. But in his world of atoms and forces he 
finds no such principle. Whence, he asks himself, comes this 
conviction that the world is a unity, that it has a central, con- 
trolling principle? and whence the craving of philosophy to 
apprehend the totality of things after such a fashion? Must 
it not be possible to trace this conviction and this craving to 
some experience, some actually known whole, dependent upon an 
efficient central principle, like that demanded for the universe? 
Such a principle if it exists in experience ought to be found at 
the other extreme of the scale of being from that in which science 
has landed him. Yet he cannot find it in the camp of idealism ; 
for this philosophy is as clearly the product of abstraction as the 
one he has had to abandon. He is looking for the antithesis of all 
abstractions. Nothing less than the fullest, most highly-organized 
form of existence can serve his philosophic need. 

In this strait, an old-time word occurs to him — the microcosm. 
Not the ego, in the seclusion of self-consciousness, — but man the 
soul and body, man the centre of a little world of which he is the 
life, the light, and the creator. May not this afford the clew that 
he is seeking? In this little world he finds the most complete 
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contrast to the world of atoms and forces. There he could dis- 
cover no centre of causation, but an endless chain of sequences 
proceeding from nowhere, and tending no whither. Each link of 
the chain of nature, even in its most complex manifestations, ap- 
peared as the equal of every other link in importance and signifi- 
cance. There was an infinitely varied play of forces, endless 
transformations of groups, and nothing more. But the moment 
these forces of nature enter the kingdom of man all is changed. 
The valueless becomes valuable. The aimless is made to serve a 
definite end. Instead of following each other in a meaningless 
round, they are disciplined and guided ; they become the vehicles 
of man’s thought and the instruments of his will. 

He passes in review the constructive work of man in its various 
departments, — each one of them a marvel of achievement. Per- 
sonating the race, he sees himself surrounded by a most extensive 
and wonderful world of adaptations, every ray of which converges 
to him as its originating source and sustaining centre. With- 
drawing into his own personality, he knows himself as the creator 
and centre of a less extended but no less real world. This, cer- 
tainly, is no dream of the imagination. This is reality, if any- 
thing is real; for in this world he lives and plans and executes 
designs. Is it not, in fact, the very reality that he is seeking? 
Does not this picture of the little world of man, more or less 
clearly defined in the consciousness of every individual of the 
race, declare itself as the unmistakable origin of the conviction 
that the aggregate of things is a unity, and that it is governed by 
one central principle? And, if this is the origin of the convic- 
tion, is it not here also that he should seek for its justification ? 
Is it not reasonable to believe that the world of which the indi- 
vidual is the centre is a diminutive model of the great universe ? 
— that the knowledge that comes through self-consciousness offers 
to man his one, and only opportunity of penetrating below the 
surface to the inmost reality of things? And may he not, there- 
fore, venture to use the microcosm as a guide to a knowledge of 
the world, as a student of geography uses a globe to obtain a con- 
ception of the earth? 

There are many difficulties about such an hypothesis, and 
through these he must patiently and candidly think his way. 
But first of all he asks himself as to the rationality of his pro- 
ceeding as a whole. Suppose he does find many resemblances 
between the microcosm and the universe, is this in itself a reason 
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for believing that the inner principle of the one is also the inner 
principle of the other? The hypothesis that he has made is not 
a new one. It is the well-worn one of poetry and religion. He 
has, it is true, reached it in a different way. He has not instine- 
tively taken it for granted. He has not claimed for it the author- 
ity of an inspired revelation. He has rather been driven into it 
by a process of exclusion from all other hypothetical interpreta- 
tions of the world. But, however he has come by it, he is obliged 
to recognize it as a view of things that has had much contempt 
poured upon it. Under the name of anthropomorphism, it has 
been pronounced to be the antithesis of scientific method. Is it 
possible to rescue his hypothesis from such imputations by finding 
for it a truly scientific basis ? 

It certainly ought to be; for if it is ever scientific to hold that 
a knowledge of one particular group of organized phenomena 
furnishes a clew to the nature of another group of phenomena 
existing on a higher scale, it ought to be possible to refer such a 
belief to some general principle. We ought to be able to say 
that experience has demonstrated the fact that the universe is, to 
some extent at least, a series of repetitions, so that an intimate 
knowledge of any one organized part of it is, within certain limits, 
a true guide to the interpretation of other parts of it, and progres- 
sively to every part of it. This certainly is assumed by science ; 
and every step in its advance is a witness to the truth of the 
assumption. 

Up to a certain point the work of science consists in observa- 
tion, in prying research for the collection of a great number of 
facts; then comes the work of comparison and classification ; 
then the work of conjecture, in which the imagination has free 
play; then the process of exclusion, in the course of which many 
of the suggestions of fancy are set aside as unworthy of attention ; 
then the process of verification for the proof of the surviving 
conjecture. We are at present interested in that stage of the 
progress that relates to the formation of hypotheses. 

The scientific imagination, though free within certain limits, is 
not without guidance, and its chief guide is analogy. Having 
ascertained a principle of limited range, it expands this, by means 
of the imagination, till the same principle is capable of including 
a very much wider class of phenomena. Every time it repeats 
this process it acts on the assumption that the world is a series of 
modified repetitions; and every time an hypothesis so made is 
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verified the correctness of this assumption receives an additional 
proof. The results of science thus present us with what has been 
appropriately called a “hierarchy of principles.” Each partial 
generalization foreshadows a higher one in which it is sooner or 
later seen to be comprehended. And what is true of principles 
is equally true of groups of phenomena. The whole science of 
classification depends upon the fact of repetition with modifica- 
tion, on different scales. 

Very recent discoveries have disclosed the existence of such 
orderly arrangements on different planes where we should least 
have suspected its existence. Chemistry, as we know, has been 
arrested in its all-dissolving progress by certain elements that 
defy all attempts at analysis, — elements that have, therefore, to 
be treated as final, absolutely dissimilar substances. Here, if 
anywhere, we should anticipate that the above-mentioned rule 
would fail us. But the very remarkable discovery has recently 
been made, almost simultaneously by a Russian and a German 
chemist, that these elements are capable of being classified in 
successive series. 

The following very brief and clear statement of this is given 
by Professor Huxley: “If the sixty-five or sixty-eight recognized 
elements are arranged in the order of their atomic weights, the 
series does not exhibit one continuous progressive modification in 
the physical and chemical characters of its several terms, but 
breaks up into a number of sections, in each of which the several 
terms present analogies with the corresponding terms of the other 
series. Thus the whole series does not run 

a, b, ce, d, e, f, g, h, i, j, k, ete. ; 
but 
a, b, ce, d, A, B, C, D, a, 8, 7, 5, ete., 

so that it is said to express a periodic law of recurrent similari- 
ties. Or the relation may be expressed in another way. In each 
section of the series the atomic weight is greater than in the pre- 
ceding section; so that if w is the atomic weight of any element 
in the first segment, w + x will represent the atomic weight of 
any element in the next, and w+2#-+y the atomic weight of 
any element in the next, and soon. Therefore the sections may 
be represented as parallel series, the corresponding terms of which 
have analogous properties ; each successive series starting with a 
body the atomic weight of which is greater than that of any in 
the preceding series, in the following fashion : — 
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This is a conception with which biologists are very familiar, 
animal and plant groups constantly appearing as series of parallel 
modifications of similar and yet different primary forms.” } 

The discovery of this order led the Russian chemist Mendelejeff 
to indicate the existence of other elements not hitherto recognized. 
When he first ranged the known elements in a tabular form he 
found that a perfectly symmetrical arrangement left, here and 
there, vacant spaces. He called attention to these gaps, and 
ventured, not only to prophesy that elements then unknown would 
be found to fill them, but even went so far as to describe in detail 
what these undiscovered elements would probably be like. Only 
a few years elapsed before all the elements thus described were 
discovered, — the last one about three years ago. 

This is only one of the most recent of the marvelous achieve- 
ments of science, reached by faith in the principle that the uni- 
verse is a system of orderly repetitions with variations. Other 
illustrations of the principle, having a closer relation to our prob- 
lem, will easily occur to the reader. If we wish to find an analogy 
for the assumption involved in our hypothesis, that the exceedingly 
limited may reveal the nature of that which is inexpressibly ex- 
tended, we have only to call to mind the great law of Newton, — 
that every particle of matter in the universe is related to every 
other particle, as each of the planets is related to the other heav- 
enly bodies. Following out this law in connection with the atomic 
theory, we attain to that astounding conception for which science 
has no rebuke, that a molecule may be a solar system in minia- 
ture. Alluding to such a conception, Professor J. P. Cooke 
says: “A theory which assumes that within the masses of ma- 
terial bodies the motions of suns and systems are reproduced on a 
seale so minute as to task our power of imagination to grasp the 
conception, is found to be in complete accordance with all the 
facts which can be observed.” 2 

But there is another aspect of our hypothesis that needs illus- 
tration. The extreme simplicity of the relations above instanced 
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1 The Advance of Science in the Last Half-Century, p. 56. 
2 The Credentials of Science the Warrant of Faith, p. 265. 
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may seem to separate them, by a wide difference, from the rela- 
tions postulated for the interpretation of the inner reality of 
things. The relations sustained by the human mind to its en- 
vironment are so complex, so heterogeneous, so hard to be harmo- 
nized among themselves, that the thought of using them as a guide 
to a more extended field of knowledge may well appear extrava- 
gant. But even here we are not without a precedent in the 
methods of science. 

The marvel of marvels in nature for complexity and condensa- 
tion is the egg. The globe of our supposed navigator, though the 
most elaborate one ever made, is to this epitome of uature’s pro- 
cesses as a flint implement to the most delicately constructed 
mechanism. For in it, by the aid of the microscope, we may 
trace the whole process of the creation of a higher animal. First, 
we have the germ, a nucleated cell. This becomes two by a 
division of itself and by growth. By a repetition of this process 
it becomes a multitude. The egg then comes to us as an aggre- 
gate of homogeneous cells, capable of being still further multi- 
plied and, at the same time, modified into a great variety of 
classes, having different forms and functions. By these as by a 
trained army of artisans, each knowing just where to go and what 
to do, the living organism, that in its unity we call a being, is 
built up. 

Now, in this wonderful process, modern science believes that it 
has discovered the true key to the history of the development of 
the whole world of animate and inanimate forms. At the begin- 
ning of this book on evolution, Dr. Joseph Le Conte says: 
“Every one is familiar with the main facts connected with the 
development of an egg. . . . Now this process is evolution. It 
is more— it is the type of all evolution. It is that from which 
we get our idea of evolution, and without which there would be 
no such word.” As to the importance of the principle thus made 
known to us, the same writer says: “ The process pervades the 
whole universe, and the doctrine concerns alike every department 
of science, — yea, every department of human thought. It is 
literally one half of all science.” And, as to its certainty, he 
says: “The law of evolution is as certain as the law of gravita- 
tion. Nay, it is far more certain.” 

Now let us see to what extent this important principle, sug- 
gested by the egg, rests upon analogy. It has been reached, we 
may affirm, by the comparison of three separate series of forms 
found in nature. First we have the taxonomic series. This is 
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the result of classifying the contemporary forms of animal life 
on a scale of relative complexity. Beginning with a unicellular 
organism we advance step by step till we reach the higher animals, 
made up of innumerable cells having a great variety of forms, 
functions, and relations. The members of this series are not a 
succession of stages proceeding directly one from the other, but a 
series of completed independent existences living alongside of 
each other. 

The second series is the phylogenetic or geological series. This 
seems to be the history in time of the former. It shows that the 
simplest organisms came into being first, then those somewhat less 
simple, and then successively those which were more and more 
complex. The members of this series do not appear to be ge- 
netically related to each other, any more than those of the first 
series, but the arrangement of their succession in time gives us 
the idea of a progressive creation. But now we come to the third, 
the ontogenetic or egg series. For the purpose of comparison, 
the process that takes place in the egg is marked off into a suc- 
cession of stages; and the relations which these stages sustain to 
each other seem to reveal in a wonderful manner the secret of 
the other two series. Like the taxonomic series, it begins with a 
single cell, and then, by the gradual multiplication and differentia- 
tion of cells, it reaches that unified complex of organs, a higher 
animal. In this series all the members are genetically related, 
that is, they are stages of being that proceed directly the one from 
the other. 

This seems to explain the geological or historical series, because 
its members are similarly related to each other, both in the order 
of time and in the order of complexity. And it seems to explain 
the classification series, and to unite this with the historical, by 
showing how a series that has been progressive in time may in its 
results present the aspect of an aggregate of unprogressive fixed 
forms. For the egg series, although progressive, gives rise all 
along its course to forms that remain as immovably fixed as the 
different species of animals that we see around us. Different 
classes of cells, as we have s. n, are evolved; and although some 
of these give rise to new classes, some of them remain to represent 
the particular phase of the organism that they introduced. The 
same is true of organized groups of cells. There is a continual 
branching and rebranching. But in the completed organism the 
various stages of differentiation continue to be more or less _per- 
fectly represented by classifiable cells and groups of cells. 
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More remarkable still do these coincidences appear when it is 
further observed that the earlier stages of the egg series of a 
higher animal bear a striking resemblance to the more mature 
stages of lower animals. This is perhaps most clearly illustrated 
by a comparison of the successive embryonic stages of the human 
brain with the mature brain of animals lower in the scale. The 
first observable form of the human brain is less elaborate than 
that of the ordinary fish. In the next stage it resembles that of 
a fish ; then, by the relative increase of the cerebrum, it reaches 
the reptilian stage; by continued growth, it partly covers the 
optic lobes and resembles the brain of a bird; then it wholly 
covers the optic lobes, and, partially overspreading the cerebellum 
and the olfactory lobes, may be called a mammalian brain; and 
finally, it covers and overhangs all and becomes a human brain. 
In view of these facts Dr. Le Conte sums up the argument for 
evolution as follows : — 

‘Now why should this peculiar order be observed in the build- 
ing of the individual brain? We find the answer, the only con- 
ceivable scientific answer to this question, in the fact that this is 
the order of the building of the vertebrate brain by evolution 
throughout geological history. We have already seen that fishes 
were the only vertebrates living in Devonian times. The first 
form of brain, therefore, was that characteristic of that class. 
Then reptiles were introduced ; then birds and marsupials ; then 
true mammals; and lastly, man. The different styles of brains 
characteristic of these classes were, therefore, successively made 
by evolution from earlier and simpler forms. In phylogeny this 
order was observed because these successive forms were necessary 
for perfect adaptation to the environment at each step. In tax- 
onomy we find the same order, because, as already explained, 
every stage in advance in phylogeny is still represented in exist- 
ing forms. In ontogeny we have still the same order, because 
ancestral characteristics are inherited, and family history recapitu- 
lated in the individual history.” } 

When presented in this form, the reasoning that connects the 
egg series with the other two does not at first sight seem to rest 
altogether upon analogy. But a close inspection of the argument 
will, I think, convince us that it has very little else to support it. 
The order of the thought seems to be this: First, we compare 
the three series and find a close resemblance in the succession of 
their stages. Second, knowing that the stages in the egg series 
1 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, p. 150. 
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are genetically related to each other, we infer that those of the 
geological series are similarly related. Third, by a reflex argu- 
ment, we infer that the reason why the members of the egg series 
are genetically related is found in the fact that those of the geo- 
logical series were previously so related. Now, aside from anal- 
ogy, what support do we get for the first inference? 

If investigation showed that similar conditions affected the two 
series we could at once establish our inference on the principle 
that like causes produce like effects. But this is not the case. 
The conditions in the one case have no resemblance to the con- 
ditions in the other; at least, they have no resemblance to the con- 
ditions that are adduced as the chief cause of the original order. 
Conflict with and adaptation to environment are said to have 
originated the race series. But the environment of the indi- 
vidual embryo is in every respect unlike that of the unprotected, 
militant organism. In reasoning from the egg series to the geo- 
logical, therefore, we have nothing to go upon but analogy, that 
is, a similarity of order existing under external circumstances that 
are in every way dissimilar. 

Let us examine the second step. Having, on the strength of 
analogy, made the hypothesis that the members of the geological 
series are genetically related, how can we, on the basis of this 
hypothesis, scientifically deduce the phenomena of the egg series 
from it? It is said that the principle of heredity supplies us 
with the means of making such a deduction. But let us further 
ask to what extent does the principle of heredity, as thus applied, 
rest upon inference from analogy? The answer must be, almost 
entirely. We know nothing about the principle of heredity, as 
related to the remote past, except inferentially and analogically. 
So far as direct knowledge of the law of heredity is concerned, it 
remains such a mystery, from beginning to end, as to make the 
exclusion of almost any hypothesis with regard to its action im- 
possible. But the same ignorance of its laws makes it impossible 
to deduce results with any certainty from it. The analogies under 
discussion have contributed many suggestions about the law of 
heredity. But from the law of heredity, independently of these 
analogies, we get very little assistance. 

The elder Agassiz, who did so much to prepare the way for the 
evolution hypothesis, brought together and classified the materials 
in all three of the above-mentioned series, and, moreover, made it 
the great work of his life to demonstrate the close relationship in 
which they stood to each other. He even went so far as to affirm 
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that the observed repetitions were such as to render the embryonic 
series a true key to classification in the other two. But he did 
not advance to the position that species are derived from each 
other by natural descent, because there was nothing in the known 
principles of heredity to compel such an inference. The connec- 
tion between the three series was, for him, one that had its origin 
and reason in the mind of the Creator. There was a uniformity 
of plan and method, but not an interdependence between the 
series, or a derivation of one from the other. 

In short, it seems to me unquestionable that, in so far as the 
modern theory of evolution gains support from embryology, it is 
indebted entirely to analogical relations existing on widely different 
scales, and under circumstances that seem to be wholly unlike 
each other. I am not, be it understood, attempting to disparage 
the argument thus derived. I wish only to show how much influ- 
ence analogy has in determining our beliefs; and to what an ex- 
tent the most complex relations may be employed as a key to the 
understanding of other complex relations from which they are very 
widely separated. Nor, on the other hand, am I trying to make 
it appear that the analogical argument is the only one to which 
the hypothesis of evolution refers for support. When once the 
hint of a genealogical relationship between species had been fur- 
nished by the egg series, scientific research busied itself to find 
corroborations of this hint in other and widely different relations 
of things; and although this research failed to discover much 
that it expected to find, and found in many cases that which 
seemed, at first sight, the contradiction of the hypothesis it was 
trying to verify, yet so many and weighty were the converging 
evidences in its favor that evolution was tentatively established. 

Now let us return to our own hypothesis that the conscious rela- 
tions which man sustains to his environment furnish us with a 
key for the interpretation of the inner reality of the universe, — 
a key that becomes more and more useful as science discloses 
more fully the nature of our environment. Let us observe, in 
the first place, that we actually do use these relations, known only 
to self-consciousness, for the interpretation of the inner reality of 
a very considerable and very important part of the world, and 
that experience indorses this use. 

Probably no statement with regard to the realities of the ex- 
ternal world would be generally considered safer than that which 
affirms that the individual is surrounded by a multitude of living, 
thinking, energizing beings like himself; and probably no kind 
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of knowledge would, at first sight, seem to us more direct than 
that which we have of the friends and neighbors with whom 
we are daily brought in contact. But reflection shows us that 
all the knowledge of others that we possess is grounded upon 
analogy, that is, upon a never-ending succession of analogies. 
Not that our knowledge of persons is peculiar in this respect. 
All our connected comprehension of the world is attained in the 
same way. Every new object presented to sense, and every new 
idea presented to thought, must, to use Mr. G. H. Lewes’s expres- 
sion, “ be soluble in old experiences, be recognized as like them, 
otherwise it will be unperceived, uncomprehended. A conception 
which is novel, or largely novel, is unintelligible even to the 
acutest intellect; it must be prepared for, pre-conceived ; and by 
the exhibition of its points of similarity and attachment with 
familiar conceptions, its congruity with these may become the 
ground of its acceptance.” ! Our beliefs with regard to the nature 
of what we call inanimate things are gained by comparing inani- 
mate things with each other ; those that concern living things are 
reached by comparing living things with each other; and those 
that have respect to conscious beings come by comparing conscious 
beings with each other. 

Except for our own self-consciousness we could know nothing 
whatever of self-consciousness or intelligence in other beings ; 
and our progressive knowledge of them is attained, first, by a 
series of analogical assumptions or hypotheses, which may properly 
be described as prejudices; and, second, by the verification or 
correction of these by farther experience. That this process is, 
to a great degree, an unconscious one, makes no difference as to 
its nature. When systematically carried out, its method is iden- 
tical with that by which all scientific truths are attained. Certain 
general conclusions with regard to mankind result from it. First, 
that all members of the human race are like ourselves, and like 
each other; second, that no two members of the race are like 
each other; and, third, that the least developed can attain only to 
a very limited and imperfect knowledge of the most developed. 

In other words, experience indorses our use of self-knowledge 
as the ground of interpretation for conscious beings widely sepa- 
rated from us, but at the same time lays upon us the necessity of 
wide blank spaces in our conception, to be filled up tentatively by 
the imagination. The more closely connected two persons are by 
birth, training, and temperament, the fewer the blank spaces, the 


1 Mind as a Function of the Organism, sec. 77. 
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more complete and reliable the conception formed. Yet those 
who are most widely separated find, in virtue of their common 
humanity, grounds for a fairly probable judgment of character. 

But this is only the beginning of the analogical use to which we 
put our inner knowledge of self. All our interpretation of the 
motives of the lower animals proceeds upon the same principle 
as our interpretation of men. In our critical moments we may 
be inclined to deny that a shepherd-dog has any community of 
nature with man. But in the synthetical, practical judgments of 
his shepherd-master he figures as a slightly modified human being. 
I think we may affirm that our success in dealing with the more 
intelligent animals depends upon the faithfulness and discrimina- 
tion with which we apply this self-derived analogy. ‘ Put your- 
self in his place” is, within certain limits, as good a maxim for 
the regulation of our conduct toward a horse as toward a man. 
From the more intelligent animals we descend, by regular grada- 
tions, till we reach those that are lowest in the scale of organi- 
zation. The structure of the apparently brainless ant, with its 
plurality of codrdinate nerve centres, seems at far too great a 
remove from the human organism to afford the slightest ground 
for a trustworthy analogy. But when we study its adaptations 
and modifications of means to ends, we are, in spite of our knowl- 
edge of structure, convinced that ants not only have intelligence, 
but that they have an amazing amount of it. And when we drop 
still lower to contemplate the behavior of the apparently struc- 
tureless amceba in search of its food, we cannot refrain from 
applying the same analogy for the interpretation of what we 
behold. 

Now, then, if we may successfully reason analogically from one 
form of life to another on a descending scale, why not, with 
equally good results, on an ascending scale? On the one hand 
we are under the necessity of continually diminishing the concep- 
tion of mind with which we set out, and on the other we have to 
expand this conception. In the one case the imagination has to 
supply limitations, and in the other it has to exert itself to remove 
them. 

An objection which readily suggests itself to the ascending ap- 
plication of our analogy may, at first sight, seem to be conclusive. 
Man is the most highly organized being of whom we have any 
direct knowledge. He represents the limit of organization. The 
swarm of lower animals, in the midst of their diversity, present 
some resemblance to man. Even the microscopic, structureless 
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rhizopod is of the same substance (protoplasm) that in man sup- 
ports consciousness. When, therefore, we try to understand these 
lower orders by reference to ourselves we have a verifiable com- 
munity of substance to support us ; but when we try to carry the 
analogy higher we have nothing whatever but fancy to build upon. 
The following expression is given to this criticism by Mr. G. H. 
Lewes: “The universe assuredly exists, but it does not live ; its 
existence can only be identified with life, such as we observe in 
organisms, by a complete obliteration of the specialty which the 
term life is meant to designate. Yet many have not only pleased 
themselves with such a conception, but have conceived the universe 
to be an organism fashioned, directed, and sustained by a soul 
like that of man,—the anima mundi. This is to violate all 
scientific canons. The life of a plant-organism is not the same 
as the life of an animal-organism; the life of an animal-organism 
is not the same as the life of a human-organism; nor can the 
life of a human-organism be the same as the life of the world- 
organism.” 4 

It is difficult to answer the charge that the hypothesis of an 
anima mundi violates all scientific canons; for where no par- 
ticular offense is specified, one is at a loss how to begin. But we 
will do our best to defend the positive view, and show that the 
hypothesis in question is in perfect accord with scientific pro- 
cedure. Let us remember, in the first place, that science has 
demonstrated to us that the physical basis of mind is the same 
as the physical basis of the universe, that the various forms of 
energy in the world are interchangeable. The great mystery is 
that any form of that which we call matter or force can support 
consciousness or intelligence. Experience, however, teaches us 
that a particular combination called protoplasm does support 
mental activity. But is it scientific, or unscientific, to draw from 
this fact the conclusion that without protoplasm there can be no 
consciousness ? 

In every advance of science we have to postulate something 
that is different from experience. We do not get on by reason- 
ing from identities to identities. All we can scientifically affirm 
is that the one series or order of conscious beings with which we 
are acquainted is protoplasmic. But as Dr. Cope very truly says: 
** We are not necessarily bound to the hypothesis that protoplasm 
is the only substance capable of supporting consciousness, but to 
the opposite view, that the probabilities are in favor of other and 


1 The Physical Basis of Mind, sec. 9. 
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unspecialized, but unknown, forms of matter, possessing this 
capacity.” ! Nor need we, as Dr. Cope does, refer this possibility 
to other planets. "We may postulate another series or order of 
beings that repeats the phenomena of consciousness on a different 
scale and therefore under different cireumstances. Where we 
find such a similarity of results as appears in comparing the 
operations of man with the operations of nature, it is reasonable 
and it is scientific to assume hypothetically the presence, in both 
eases, of a similar cause, operating under different conditions. 

It is unquestionably true, as Mr. Lewes says, that the life of 
an animal-organism is not the same as the life of a human-organ- 
ism, and that this last is not the same as the life of the world- 
organism; but it does not follow that we violate any scientific 
canon by using the one for the interpretation of the other. Sci- 
ence invariably prosecutes its physical quests by the use of imper- 
fect analogies. The atomic theory is the foundation of chemistry 
and physics. But what is the atom? It is a purely hypothetical 
entity, conceived of in the first instance by means of a very crude 
analogy. It is imagined as an infinitesimal particle of matter, 
with most of the known qualities of matter thought out of it. 
In fact, there is no quality of matter that in some of its relations 
does not have to be denied of the atom; and yet, by the use of 
this concept, science has accomplished great things. The general 
truth to which this points is thus expressed by Stallo: “The 
steps to scientific as well as to other knowledge consists in a 
series of logical fictions which are as legitimate as they are in- 
dispensable in the operations of thought, but whose relations to 
the phenomena whereof they are the partial and not unfrequently 
merely symbolical representations must never be lost sight of.” 2 

This may seem to be surrendering all our claim to the reality 
of the results to which our method brings us; but it is not. By 
the use of such symbols we reach a knowledge of relations which 
is absolutely certain. Professor J. P. Cooke thus states the case 
with regard to the atomic theory: ‘Our atoms may be mere fan- 
cies, I admit, but like the magnitudes we call waves of light, the 
magnitudes we have measured and called atoms must be magni- 
tudes of something, however greatly our conceptions in regard to 
that something may change. Our whole atomic theory may pass, 
the words molecule and atom may be forgotten ; but it will never 
cease to be true that the magnitude which we now call a molecule 


1 The Origin of the Fittest, p. 417. 
2 Concepts of Modern Physics, p. 296. 
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of water consists of two of the magnitudes which, in the year 
1872, were called atoms of hydrogen, and of one of the magni- 
tudes which, at the same period, were called atoms of oxygen.” ! 

The same writer, in another connection, says of the undulatory 
theory of light: ‘There cannot be a question that the values 
obtained are real magnitudes, . . . the definiteness of the results 
gives us the strongest assurance that our theories contain an 
element of truth, although the truth may be clothed with much 
error.” But of this same theory he affirms that it “ demands 
postulates which even the wildest imagination cannot reconcile 
with common-sense.” 2” 

Now let us remember that the great object of our inquiry with 
regard to the Supreme Being —the object which removes it from 
the category of aimless speculation — is the ascertainment of the 
relations which such a being sustains to the world of which we 
are a part; and the relations which we as rational moral beings 
sustain to him. And, as the value of any scientific hypothesis is 
measured by the degree to which it can be depended upon in 
practice, so the ultimate test of the value of our conceptions of 
God must always be the appeal to life. We cannot for a moment 
think that our humanly formed ideas of Him are anything more 
than symbols. They cannot give a complete knowledge of Him, 
but only certain aspects of his being and character, certain rela- 
tions which he sustains to us, — relations of which our experience 
is, for all practical purposes, a sufficient measure. 

But we are not on this account to jump to the conclusion that 
the symbols are to be despised. They are, to invert the order of 
Stallo’s expression, as indispensable as they are legitimate. We 
cannot move a step without them. Take them away and there 
is no reality left. There cannot be relations without things to 
be related; and in all such cases, where the hypothetical reality 
leads to the discovery of verifiable relations, we know for a cer- 
tainty that our conception of this postulated thing or being is 
true in some very important respects. We cannot substitute at 
random any other symbols for those that have been thus veri- 
fied. At any given time they constitute the nearest possible ap- 
proach to reality. It is none the less true, however, that they 
are open to modification, that they have reached their position 
through the instrumentality of other less perfect symbols, and 

1. The New Chemistry, p. 239. 


2 The Credentials of Science, p. 220. 
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that there is every reason to believe in a continuance of the process 
to which they owe their existence. 

Our thought, like our life, is a moving equilibrium; and the 
same practical problem confronts us in every department of it 
namely, to hold firmly our faith in that which has been estab- 
lished by experience, while keeping our minds open for the recep- 
tion and assimilation of those new aspects of reality that further 
experience is sure to bring. In politics, in social adjustments, in 
the natural sciences, in religion, it is the same. Without stability, 
we cannot prosper in any of these; but it must be the stability of 
a growing organism, not that of a stone. 

Let this suffice for a general setting forth of the legitimacy 
and value of the analogical method. We must now turn to a de- 
fense of that particular application of it that we have, as it were, 
drifted into. At the close of the fourth number of this series we 
said that the basis of our analogy would be the complex ego of 
experience, — “‘ the ego, plus a// the relations that it sustains to 
other objects.” And already, by way of illustration, we have 
applied our method in the use of one particular class of rela- 
tions, — those, namely, which the mind of man sustains to the 
physical organism which is at the same time the vehicle and the 
expression of his personality. It will probably have occurred to 
the reader that the use of this particular set of relations, if it can 
be justified, renders unnecessary, or even impossible, the use of 
any other. The relations which the ego sustains to the living tis- 
sues of the body and to its various organs and faculties seem to 
have very little in common with the relations that it sustains to 
other intelligent beings ; and when we come to the relations which 
exist between it and inanimate things, the difference appears to be 
radical and quite irreconcilable. 

If, therefore, we attach ourselves to the first for a conception 
of the relations that the Supreme Being sustains to the universe, 
does not this choice absolutely exclude the use of the other two 
sets of relations, which we must regard as equally real? And 
have we, it may be further asked, been guided to this choice by 
anything more than a caprice? The view which it opens before us 
is not one with which we have been made familiar by traditional 
thought ; it is, in many respects, the antithesis of that thought. 
The quality of externality that characterizes the relations that 
we sustain to inanimate things has characterized also the time- 
honored conception of the relations that the Supreme Being 
sustains to the world as a creator; and the relations existing 
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between human individuals have formed and dominated all our 
thought of God as a moral governor. Our religious beliefs 
have become identified with these methods of conception ; and 
these symbols are so interwoven with our religious experience as 
to have become their very framework and support. How, then, 
without traversing principles laid down in this very article, are 
we to substitute other symbols for those that have been so thor- 
oughly indorsed, as to their validity, by use? 
These questions we shall try to answer in succeeding articles. 


F. H. Johnson. 
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THE NEW PRISON LAW OF NEW YORK. 


THE situation which confronted the New York Legislature of 
1889 was the culmination of a long-standing hostility of the labor 
organizations to convict labor. From the workingman’s point of 
view, the one thing necessary is to get work. For any one to be 
long out of work is, to him, fatal. The amount of work needed 
to supply the markets appears to be a fixed quantity, not enough, 


t at best, to go around. Many workingmen must be out of work, 
by turns, all the time. Manufacturing done by prisoners appears 
i to be so much work taken from the fixed quantity, already insuffi- 


cient for citizen laborers. If either must suffer from idleness it 
should be the criminals in the prisons, and not the honest laborers 
outside. The argument is plausible, and appears to fit the facts, 
especially to men accustomed to deal with hard facts rather than 
with hard arguments. To see its fallacy one must look beyond 
the surface of things. The demagogue has an easy advantage in 
the argument. 

It is not strange, therefore, that with the entrance of the work- 
5 ingman into politics, convict labor became one of his leading 
: grievances. But the abolition of convict labor altogether, how- 
ever desirable it might appear, or however logically it might follow 
from the argument, was at first too novel and radical a proposi- 
tion to be seriously proposed as a practical measure. The oppo- 
sition to prison labor took the form of opposition to the particular 
system of prison labor then prevailing, known as the contract 
system. By the contract system, the contractor hires the time of 
; prisoners, at a certain price per day or other period, to work upon 
the machinery or materials which he places inside the prison. 
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The contractor, or his agent, enters the prison to superintend 
and direct the labor of the prisoners, and is in many ways tempted 
to interfere with prison discipline. The per diem wage paid for 
the labor of the prisoners is necessarily low, and has the appear- 
ance of a tendency to depress the market wages of citizens to the 
same level. 

The argument of the politicians did not proceed so much upon 
the suggestion of a better system as upon the badness of the con- 
tract system. The public account system was really proposed as 
a substitute by those who looked far enough ahead to think of any 
substitute. By the public account system, the State furnishes 
machinery and materials for the labor of the prisoners, and the 
State markets the products. There is no appearance of wages 
paid for prison labor. But the State enters the markets and com- 
petes with its citizens, both in the purchase of materials and in 
the sale of the manufactured products. The State can pay higher 
prices in buying, and receive lower prices in selling, than its com. 
petitors, without danger of failure from reducing the margin of 
profits. 

The prison reformers were about equally divided upon the 
issue between the two systems. A very few advocated still a 
third, known as the piece-price system. By the piece-price 
system, the State receives payment for the products of the labor 
of the prisoners upon materials owned and furnished by the 
person making the payment, but the machinery or plant within 
the prison may be owned either by such person or by the State. 
In this way, the party with whom the State deals does not enter 
the prison as a superintendent or director of the labor of the 
prisoners, but only as an inspector of the products. If the goods 
manufactured are not of the agreed quality, he may reject them, 
but he is not tempted, as is the contractor under the contract 
system, to induce the prison-keepers to manipulate the men for 
his benefit, or to bribe the prisoners themselves to favor his work. 
There is no appearance of wages paid for prison labor; there is 
no necessity for reducing the price per piece for working up the 
materials into manufactured products below the current price out- 
side. The problem of price is simple: given a certain quantity 
and quality of raw materials, what can the owner afford to bid for 
having them worked up into a certain quantity and quality of 
manufactured products within a specified time? Who shall do 
the work, is immaterial to the owner, so long as the agreed quan- 
tity, of the agreed quality, is forthcoming at the agreed time. 
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Except for a prejudice against prison-made goods, without regard 
to actual inferiority, there would seem to be no reason whatever 
why the manufacturer should not pay the State as much for 
manufacturing his materials, as it would cost in the citizen mar- 
| ket to manufacture, from the same materials, the same quantity 
: and quality of goods in the same time. 

Under the piece-price system of conducting prison labor, there 
ought, ordinarily, to be no tendency to depress or enhance the 
prices of labor or of commodities by the payment of other than 
regular market rates; the State does not enter the market either 
as a purchaser or seller of goods; and the prison discipline re- 
mains wholly in the hands of the prison authorities. It would 
seem that the piece-price system combines the special advantages 
of both the contract and public account systems for ordinary 
lines of manufacturing, without the special disadvantages of 
either, and reduces the appearance as well as the substance of 
competition with citizen labor to a minimum, so far as different 
systems of prison labor are concerned. 

As early as 1871, a bill for the abolition of the contract system 
passed the lower house of the New York Legislature, but was lost 
in the upper house, rather from lack of time than lack of disposi- 
tion. By 1883 the movement had gained such force that a major- 
ity of the Legislature felt compelled to take action. Either from 
uncertainty or timidity, they shifted the responsibility from their 
own shoulders, and passed an act to submit the question of abolish- 
ing the ‘contract system to popular vote at the next general elec- 
tion. The election, had accordingly in the fall of 1883, resulted 
in favor of the abolition of the contract system, by a large major- 
ity of -a light vote. It has often been erroneously supposed that 
this election effected an amendment to the state constitution. 
But the constitution sanctioned no such evasion of legislative 
responsibility. The election had no strictly legal force, but was 
merely an expression of public opinion, which the Legislature 
: could follow or disregard in its discretion. 

. The Legislature of 1884 acted promptly in accordance with the 

| election, and early in its session passed the following brief and 

j pointed statute: “ The Superintendent of State Prisons shall not, 

: nor shall any other authority whatsoever, renew or extend any 
existing or pending contract, or make any new contract for the 
employment of any convicts in any of the prisons, penitentiaries, 
or reformatories within this State.” 

Most of the prison contracts then pending terminated in 1886 
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and 1887, so that the adoption of a substitute for the contract 
system did not at once become a serious practical issue. The 
Legislature took no action with reference to such substitute until 
1888. The Superintendent of State Prisons, however, under 
the somewhat doubtful authority of previously existing statutes, 
adopted the public account system. The change involved very 
heavy expenditures upon the part of the State in purchasing 
machinery and raw materials. The proceeds of all sales of manu- 
factured products were required by statute to be paid into the 
State treasury, and, by a provision of the State Constitution, 
could not be drawn out again, except by virtue of legislative 
appropriation. Thus the amount of each annual appropriation 
for carrying on the prison industries, necessarily very large, upon 
the inauguration of the public account system, bore no relation 
to the actual expenses. The appropriations necessary for continu- 
ing the prison industries were still very large, after the industries 
were yielding a net profit to the State. This was misunderstood 
by legislators and taxpayers, and the prison industries were often 
embarrassed for lack of legislative action. 

Twice, during the regular session of the Legislature of 1888, 
the prison industries were on the point of suspension for lack of 
the necessary funds. Twice the Legislature responded with tem- 
porary appropriations. The bill making the usual necessary ap- 
propriation for the continuance of the prison industries during the 
year, passed the Senate by a close vote, after the most brilliant 
debate of the session, but was defeated in the Assembly, by five 
majority, on next to the last day of the session, and the Legis- 
lature adjourned in May without further action. By July the 
appropriations applicable to prison industries were exhausted, and 
without further legislative action the prisoners would be compelled 
to remain idle the balance of the year. Governor Hill called an 
extraordinary session of the Legislature, which met in July. The 
first subject recommended by the executive for their consideration 
was, “the proper employment of the convicts in the penal institu- 
tions of the State, and the making of whatever appropriations 
may be necessary to prevent the prisoners remaining in idleness.” 
Instead of making an appropriation for continuing prison indus- 
tries, an act was passed, with scarcely a dissenting voice being 
heard, and with but two opposing votes in both houses, which 
practically abolished prison labor. Only such articles as should 
actually be needed and used in the public institutions of the 
State, for clothing and other necessary supplies, could be manufac- 
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tured in the prisons, under this law. The Superintendent of State 
Prisons estimated that not more than 150 prisoners could be so 
employed. This left more than 4,000 prisoners idle in the three 
state prisons and the Elmira Reformatory, so that the provision 
} for continuing any productive labor whatever was, practically, a 
mere pretense. The law required the immediate cessation of all 
other productive labor. Not even the stock in process of manu- 
facture could be completed. The machinery and materials pur- 
chased by the State at great expense for carrying on the public 
account system, but just fairly under way, had to be closed out 
at a sacrifice. The use of motive-power machinery for manufac- 
turing purposes was prohibited altogether. The law took effect 
August 1, 1888, and from that day the prison workshops had the 
appearance of a deserted village. 

The Legislature did not meet again until January, 1889. It 
was then evident that a reaction had begun. The evil effects of 
idleness upon the prisoners, and the additional expense to the tax- 
payers, were vividly pictured in the reports of prison managers 
and by the press. Warden Brush, of the Sing Sing Prison, said 
in his official report: “‘ The prisoners soon become restless, un- 
happy, and miserable. Time with them passes slowly; their 
bodies become unhealthy, and the mind must become diseased. 
In fact, nothing but disease, insanity, and death can be expected 
i from this condition.” An additional burden was being directly 
imposed upon the taxpayers at the rate of at least half a million 
dollars per year. All were ready to admit that the situation must 
not continue, and that something must be done. Several timid 
and half-way measures were introduced which aimed at a mitiga- 
; tion of the evils, but none boldly grappled with the situation, or 
foreshadowed any definite or stable policy. While matters were 
thus hopelessly drifting, two leading members of the Legislature 
(Senator J. Sloat Fasset and Assemblyman R. P. Bush), of oppo- 
site political parties, but both from the county in which that pio- 
neer experiment, the Elmira Reformatory, stands as a conspicuous 
object-lesson in prison reform, discerned in the signs of the times, 
; with the instincts of true statesmanship, the possibility of passing 
an advanced and comprehensive prison reform measure. Indepen- 
dently, and almost simultaneously, they took proceedings to have 
such a measure prepared, and thereby discovered each other. But 
for their cordial codperation thereafter, no thorough-going measure 
could have been adopted by the Legislature of 1889. 

The preparation of such a measure was no slight task from a 
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purely legal point of view. The statutes relating to state prisons 
had been piled one upon another, in hopeless confusion, since 
1847. <A constitutional amendment, adopted in 1876, had in- 
troduced what has since been known as the reformed system in 
prison administration, but the old statutes were left standing. 
To sort out the provisions of the earlier statutes, which remained 
in force, from those which were superseded by the later statutes 
and constitutional amendment, was a hopeless task. The prison 
authorities admitted that in many important matters of practical 
detail, they could not tell whether they were following the law or 
not, and no lawyer would undertake to assure them. 

It was evident that law reform was needed in the method of 
the statutes, as well as prison reform in their substance ; that the 
only thorough procedure would be to repeal all existing statutes, 
and to build a new law upon the foundation of the general policy 
of the previous statutes, grafting in all the principles of prison 
reform which had stood the test of discussion or experiment by 
penologists or prison managers. 

The preparation and passage of the new law was forwarded by 
the enthusiastic codperation of the leading prison officials of the 
State, among them Superintendent Brockway of the Elmira Re- 
formatory, and Warden Brush of the Sing Sing Prison, than whom 
there are no higher authorities either in prison reform theories, or 
in practical prison administration. 

The most at first hoped was, that a thorough and comprehensive 
measure, broadly based upon the most advanced lines of modern 
prison reform, but constructed conservatively with a view to avoid- 
ing undue disturbance of the existing administration, and intro- 
ducing novel features by first experimental steps, might receive 
intelligent discussion in the Legislature of 1889, and after a few 
years of agitation might be enacted into a law. 

The first problem to be solved was prison labor, as the problem 
at the foundation of any system of prison reform, as well as at the 
foundation of the immediate emergency to be met. That all 
able-bodied prisoners should be held severely to hard labor, was 
agreed upon at once, not primarily as an instrument of vengeance 
or of torture, or even of securing economy to taxpayers. In the 
four prisons which receive all criminals convicted, in the State of 
New York, of the higher grade of crimes known as felonies, and 
such criminals only, are confined over 4,000 prisoners, averaging 
under thirty years of age, at date of sentence, for an average term 
of less than five years. Over 800 of these men, averaging under 
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thirty-five years of age, are discharged each year to mingle freely 
again in society. The most important question to society is, 
not how these 800 men, who leave prison each year, have been 
treated by society during their five years of seclusion, but how will 
society be treated by these 800 men during the remaining thirty- 
two years of their lives. Are they better men or worse men ; less 
dangerous or more dangerous ; better fitted by reason of their im- 
prisonment to gain an honest livelihood, or incapacitated thereby 
from earning an honest living, and compelled to be criminals 
or paupers thereafter? These are the great economical as well 
as humanitarian considerations by which the problem of prison 
labor must be solved. The expense of the criminals to the rest 
of society while in prison, is slight in comparison with the expense 
to society of their plundering and violence during the much 
longer time they are out of prison. If the latter expense can be 
reduced by increasing the former, the economic gain is worth 
while, but the gain in other ways makes the mere economic gain 
appear contemptible. 

The man in prison who has no trade, or who has never learned 
to work, should not be let out of prison until he has acquired a 
trade and working habits, that he can be an honest man afterward 
if he wants to be, and that he will be more likely to want to be 
honest. There is a vast amount of nonsense in the talk about the 
possibility or impossibility of the reformation of criminals. It is a 
pity that the terms reform and reformation could not be abolished 
for a time from the English language. No man is so far re- 
formed that he is insured against committing crime. No prison 
treatment which allows a prisoner to go out alive will insure 
against relapses into crime. No prison treatment accomplishes 
its true purpose, unless it cultivates tendencies and habits and 
powers which will encourage and enable the discharged pris- 
oner to be honest, and improve his chances of becoming a good 
citizen. Hard labor is clearly the first element in such training, 
and the prime object of the hard labor is industrial education. 
Every prison should be, first of all things, a school for industrial 
education, in which the labor should be hard, intense, working the 
prisoner up to the highest gait of activity of which his consti- 
tution is capable, regularly and steadily, until regular hard work 
becomes a habit and a necessity. 

The next step in cultivating a disposition to do honest work is 
that the prisoner should work in prison under the same motives 
which inspire an honest man to work outside of prison. He should 
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be made to recognize and feel a gain from severe and thorough 
work, and a loss from any default. “If any would not work, neither 
should he eat,” is a good law, supported by good authority. If 
the criminal has succeeded in evading this law out of prison, he 
should not, for a day, be allowed to evade it in prison. He should 
work in hope, looking forward to a reward for his labor. He 
should work in fear, looking forward to the natural penalty of omit- 
ting to labor. He will find earning and saving by honest labor 
a luxury, which, very likely, he has never known before. It is 
not sentimentalism to propose that the State shall actually pay 
the criminal in prison for his work, — pay him his food, his cloth- 
ing, his shelter, and pay him also a margin for savings, or, better 
yet, for contributing to the support of his family. This element 
was urged most earnestly by the most severely practical men who 
were consulted in the preparation of the New York law. Said 
Warden Brush, substantially: “I can bring many a dying pris- 
oner — actually dying, not shamming illness — back to life and 
health by giving him a few cents a day for extra work beyond 
his regular task. It is lack of hope, of purpose, of aim, of an 
internal impulse inspiring to activity, which kills men in prison. 
If the fear of external punishment is a man’s only reason for 
activity, he will soon die.” The fund of a prisoner’s earnings 
affords a means of punishment, by fines for misconduct to be de- 
ducted therefrom, which alone would justify its establishment. 
The magic of property has as transforming an effect inside of 
prison as outside. 

An industrial school cannot be conducted without a division of 
the attendants into classes. The classification of the prisoners 
into grades is a necessary element of the true theory of prison 
labor, and at the same time serves other useful purposes in prison 
discipline. 

These principles appear in the New York law in substantially 
the following form: Prisoners shall be divided into three grades, 
as follows: In the first grade shall be included those appearing 
to be corrigible, or less vicious than the others, and likely to 
observe the laws and maintain themselves by honest industry after 
their discharge; in the second grade shall be included those 
appearing to be less corrigible and more vicious, but so competent 
to work, and so reasonably obedient to prison discipline, as not 
seriously to interfere with the productiveness of their labor or 
that of their associates; in the third grade shall be included 
those appearing to be hopelessly incorrigible, and so insubordinate 
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and incompetent, otherwise than from temporary ill-health, as 
seriously to interfere with the discipline or productiveness of the 
labor of the prison. 

All prisoners, physically capable thereof, shall be employed at 
hard labor for not to exceed [bill as introduced read “ not less 
than”] eight hours of each working day, but such labor may be 
either for the purposes of production and profit, or of industrial 
training and instruction. The labor of the prisoners of the first 
grade shall be directed with reference to fitting the prisoner to 
maintain himself by honest industry after his discharge, as the 
primary object, or as the sole object, if industrial training or in- 
struction can be more effectively given thereby. So far as is con- 
sistent with this primary object, the labor of the prisoners of the 
first grade shall be so directed as to produce the greatest amount 
and value of useful and salable products. The labor of the pris- 
oners of the second grade shall be directed primarily to the pro- 
duction of the greatest amount and value of useful and salable 
products, but, secondarily, to fitting them to maintain themselves 
by honest industry after their discharge. The bill, as introduced, 
provided that the labor of prisoners of the third grade should be 
directed solely to the production of the greatest amount and value 
of useful and salable products, but was amended by the legislature 
so as to provide that the labor of prisoners of the third grade shall 
be directed solely to such exercises as shall tend to the preserva- 
tion of health, or the manufacture, without the aid of machinery, 
of such articles as.are needed in the public institutions of the 
State, or such other manual labor as shall not compete with free 
labor. 

Prisoners entitled to commutation of sentence for good conduct 
may receive compensation from the earnings of the prison, to be 
graded by the warden on the basis of their industry and good 
conduct, as well as the pecuniary value of their labor. The total 
compensation allowed to the convicts of the prison shall not ex- 
ceed ten per cent. of the earnings from productive prison indus- 
tries. The compensation of any prisoner is subject to forfeiture 
by misconduct, and is subject to reduction by fines to be imposed 
upon a uniform system to be established by the warden. The 
amount standing to the credit of any prisoner may be drawn by 
him during his imprisonment, upon the approval of the Superin- 
tendent of State Prisons, to aid dependent relatives of the pris- 
ouer, or for books, instruments, and instruction not supplied by 
the prison to the men of his grade, or may, with the approval of 
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the superintendent, be so disbursed by the warden, without the 
consent of the prisoner. Upon the discharge of the prisoner, the 
whole amount standing to his credit may be drawn by him at his 
pleasure. 

These principles were incorporated into the law upon their 
merits, and not as a compromise. But, by a fortunate coinci- 
dence, they naturally modified the opposition of the labor organ- 
izations. Another principle, specially urged by the labor organiza- 
tions, was, by a like fortunate coincidence, essentially right. By 
the employment of prisoners in diversified industries, with a 
limited number in each, the competition with citizen industries 
may be so widely distributed as not to be seriously felt at any one 
point; wider scope will be given for industrial education; and, 
most important of all, the prisoner’s chances of obtaining employ- 
ment after his discharge will be improved. Upon this point the 
bill as introduced suffered most severely from amendment by the 
Legislature. The law provides that diversified lines of productive 
industry shall be pursued in each prison, to be selected with refer- 
ence to interfering as little as possible with the same lines of 
industry carried on by the citizens of the State, and also with refer- 
ence to employing the prisoners, so far as practicable, in occupa- 
tions in which they will be most likely to obtain employment after 
their discharge from imprisonment. The total number of pris- 
oners employed at one time, in manufacturing one kind of goods, 
shall not exceed five per cent. of all persons employed in manu- 
facturing the same kind of goods within the State, except in indus- 
tries in which not more than fifty free laborers are employed, and 
except that not more than one hundred prisoners shall be em- 
ployed in all the prisons of the State in the manufacture either of 
stoves and iron hollow-ware, or of boots and shoes. 

At this point the opposition to the law in the next legislature 
wili be centred. Representatives of various industries will, un- 
doubtedly, urge upon the Legislature the exclusion of their several 
industries from the prisons. The danger is that, one by one, their 
demands will be granted. It is to be hoped that they will all come 
down upon the Legislature together, and that their conflicting 
claims will nullify each other. There is no practical danger that 
the New York Legislature will again deliberately abolish all in- 
dustries from the prisons. 

With these modifications in the administration of prison labor, 
the old controversy between contract, public account, and piece- 
price systems had become a matter of secondary importance. As 
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a matter of expediency, the restoration of the contract system was 
out of the question, and the continued prohibition of that system 
in the new law was not considered a sacrifice of principle. 

The law provides that the system of productive labor in each 
prison shall be either the public account or the piece-price system ; 
and whenever the amount appropriated by the State shall be in- 
sufficient to conduct or continue the labor under the public account 
system, the labor shall be conducted under the piece-price system. 
As nearly as possible, full market rates shall be obtained for all 
products of prison labor. The former statutory provision, that 
proceeds of sales should be paid into the State treasury, was 
modified by allowing such proceeds to be deposited in bank, and 
used for the purchase of new materials for manufacture, so that, 
under either system, the continuance of prison industries will not 
be dependent upon legislative appropriation. 

Thus the prison labor problem has been solved in New York, 
temporarily at least. The solution of this problem, upon the true 
theory of prison treatment, incidentally included the adoption of 
four leading principles of prison reform: (1) Labor for indus- 
trial education primarily, and for profit secondarily; (2) The 
classification and grading of prisoners for industrial education 
primarily, and for disciplinary purposes secondarily; (3) An 
opportunity for the prisoner to earn wages for extra work, cou- 
pled with good behavior; (4) The employment of prisoners in 
diversified lines of industry, with a limited number in each line. 

The labor organizations appear to have accepted the solution. 
So far as the writer has been able to discover, no labor organiza- 
tion has counted the passage of the prison law among its griev- 
ances against the Legislature of 1889. 

Searcely second in importance to the right solution of the prison 
labor problem is the introduction of the indeterminate sentence 
and release on parole. This second great principle of prison re- 
form was in no way involved in the immediate emergency, but 
advantage was taken of the emergency to allow the indeterminate 
sentence to be applied, for the first time, to prisoners sentenced to 
the state prisons. The system of indeterminate sentence and 
release on parole was first permanently established in the Elmira 
Reformatory. Previous experiments of the system had been 
sporadic and not continuous. At the Elmira Reformatory, this 
system has passed beyond the experimental stage, and has been 
‘successfully adopted in the state prisons of several other States. 
Nevertheless, it was thought best merely to introduce the principle 
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into the bill experimentally, leaving its application optional with 
the courts, rather than to adopt it to its full extent, or to make it 
compulsory. To the surprise of those who prepared the bill, the 
introduction of the indeterminate sentence, instead of arousing 
opposition, increased the favor with which the bill was received by 
the Legislature. : 

The law provides, on this point, that whenever a man over six- 
teen years of age is convicted of a felony, punishable by imprison- 
ment for a term to be fixed by the court, within certain minimum 
and maximum limits specified by law, the court may either sen- 
tence the convict to a fixed term as heretofore, or may sentence 
him generally to imprisonment in a state prison. In the latter 
case the prisoner may be released upon the expiration of the 
minimum term, or he may be detained the full maximum term for 
which he might have been sentenced, as may be determined by 
the board of commissioners of paroled prisoners, consisting of 
the Superintendent of State Prisons, and the warden, principal 
keeper, physician, and chaplain of each prison. If any member 
of this board shall have reasonable cause to believe that a prisoner 
on parole has violated his parole, and has lapsed, or is probably 
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about to lapse, into criminal ways or company, the prisoner may 
at once be arrested and returned to prison, to be detained until the 
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expiration of his maximum term, unless sooner released on parole 
for a second time. Any prisoner on parole may be absolutely dis- 
charged, before the expiration of his maximum term, if it shall ; 
appear to the board of commissioners of paroled prisoners that 
there is reasonable probability that he will live at liberty without 
violating the law, and that his absolute discharge is not incom- 
patible with the welfare of society. 

The third great principle of prison reform, intellectual educa- 
tion, appears in the law substantially as follows: Instruction shall 
be given in the useful branches of an English education to such 
prisoners as in the judgment of the warden or chaplain may re- 
quire it, or as may be benefited thereby. The time devoted to 
such instruction shall not be less than an average of one and a 
half hours daily, between six and nine in the evening. Provision 
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The value of the intellectual education of criminals has been 
greatly misapprehended by those not acquainted with the criminal 
character. The ordinary criminal is such because of mental de- 
fect, rather than from superior courage or ability. If he is acute, 
it is with a narrow, intense cunning, which is the reverse of wis- 
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dom. His thoughts are bad. His mind dwells on demoralizing 
topics. A high gait of physical activity at hard labor is not 
alone sufficient to change his habits of thought. An equally high 
gait of intellectual activity upon a new line of topics must be 
compelled. The school studies pursued must be such as cause 
the prisoner to struggle. The examinations must be frequent 
and severe. For loss of school-marks the prisoner must be dis- 
ciplined by loss of grade, or of extra privileges, or of early release 
on parole. 

The convict, who has probably been more or less a loafer, with 
loose, irregular habits, with no trade, or with a trade but half 
learned, enters the prison, and, after examinations, is assigned his 
task in the shops, and his lessons at the school. If he succeeds in 
each, his prison life will be more comfortable and his imprison- 
ment shortened ; he may even'in the mean time earn something 
for himself and his family. He starts in with high hopes and 
overweening confidence, for the criminal is almost invariably 
an egotist. His tasks in shop and school soon seem impossible, 
and he quickly weakens his efforts. Sharp discipline follows. 
Under the new stimulus he starts again, and after various trials 
and failures, and renewed stimulus, he finds what appeared im- 
possible, to be easy. His mind is strained to its highest activity 
on his school lessons, and he has no time for day-dreaming or 
evil-plotting. A new field opens to his intellectual vision. A 
broader view of life comes with the consciousness of uty devel- 
oped powers. Hope and ambition are stirred in new and better 
lines. Cleaner physical habits have encouraged cleaner thoughts. 
Ambition and confidence have been chastened by disappointment 
and failure. If the prisoner is tempted to relapse into inactivity, 
he falls back upon the sharp pricks of prison discipline. 

To have seen the esprit de corps of a large body of prisoners 
changed from admiration of crime to an ambition to gain virtue, 
is a convincing experience of the power of such discipline as a 
force in the oduendion of the prisoner. 

Now becomes possible the introduction of the final element of 
complete prison treatment. The stirring of the religious emo- 
tions, in connection with such a course of prison discipline, may 
now kindle more than a mere flame, to be quickly smothered or 
extinguished by evil habits and associations not permanently in- 
terrupted. 

It is a heathen theory that the criminal is like a wild beast, 
hostis humani generis, to be exterminated, or merely caged for a 
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while behind iron bars. It is a heathen theory still, in its most 
civilized form, that the sole end of prison treatment is the protec- 
tion of society against the criminal. It is the Christian theory that 
the convicted criminal is still a man and a brother, a child of the 
Divine Father, — weak, perverted, disordered, vicious, but in any 
view needing seclusion, permanently it may be, in a hospital for 
remedial treatment, possibly for surgical treatment, literally, even 
to the sterilization of the most unfit, but treatment always seeking 
to remedy rather than aggravate the disease of his soul. 

But after the best of treatment within the prison, the critical 
period comes with the prisoner’s discharge. ‘It is more difficult 
to keep an ex-convict right in action than it is to get a convict 
right in purpose. The criminal lacks moral storage capacity. His 
moral compartments are not built for heavy seas.” The best of 
treatment will be liable to have but a temporary effect, if all re- 
straint is suddenly and absolutely released upon his discharge 
from prison. With the indeterminate sentence and release on 
parole, to supplement the right prison treatment, the strongest 
possible pressure to secure lawful conduct is brought to bear upon 
the criminal, at this, his most critical period. 

The chief merit of the new law is that it met the immediate 
emergency. It satisfied the politicians without sacrifice of prin- 
ciple. It remains to be seen whether the new direction opened 
for the solution of the prison labor problem will lead to the per- 
manent settlement of the controversy, and the adoption of a stable 
policy by the State, or whether this law, also, is to be followed by 
still another reactionary relapse. But besides meeting the imme- 
diate emergency, the new law embodies nearly every idea of modern 
prison reform that has been seriously suggested by students of 
sociology or managers of prisons. The newer and more advanced 
ideas are adopted cautiously and conservatively, as first steps in 
experimentation. Some principles which ought now to be ac- 
cepted as final, and to be radically carried out, have suffered by 
compromise. In many respects the law is crude and imperfect. 
‘No single idea is new. One or more at a time they have all ap- 
peared, sometimes more fully elaborated, in other States. But it 
is believed that the New York law presents the first complete com- 
bination into one system of all the modern ideas of prison reform, 
and therein consists its chief claim to the attention of all, without 
regard to locality, who are interested in the preservation of the 


health of the social body. 
Charles A. Collin. 


Irnaca, N. Y¥ 
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A PLEA FOR ENDOWED NEWSPAPERS. 


ORIGINALLY regarded a3 inimical to the best interests of both 
State and Church, the public press has acquired a formative influ- 
ence upon these older institutions in spite of their ill will. Even 
now autocratic despotism va‘nly tries to protect itself from a free 
press, its direst foe. Repr sentative government depends upon 
the press as upon the lungs through which party life draws the 
vital breath. 

Many of the former functions of the Church are now exercised 
in fullest freedom by the newspaper. It is the public censor. 
Its paragraphs are often more pungent and more intelligible than 
the sermon. It speaks to a large congregation as frequently as 
the minister speaks to his small one, and, here and there, it speaks 
several times as often. It is restrained by no hard and fast rule 
of doctrine. In the newspaper office there is nothing immutable 
but the wisdom of the editor and proprietor. To the mass of peo- 
ple the controllers of influential journals are the real managers of 
the great world’s stage. They set the scene. They put the words 
into the players’ mouths. They point out the moral which adorns 
the tale. 

“There’s nothing,” said the rattle-headed city editor in that 
very bright story, “‘Seth’s Brother’s Wife,” —‘there’s nothing 
like original news to show the influence of journalism. One morn- 
ing, after the cakes had been bad for a week, I said to my landlady 
that I believed the fault must be in the buckwheat. She said, No, 
she did n’t think so, for the flour looked very nice indeed. I put 
a line in ‘ Local Glimpses’ that day, saying that, unfortunately, 
the buckwheat this year was of inferior quality, and the very next 
morning she apologized to me, said I was right, the buckwheat 
was bad, she had read so in ‘ The Chronicle.’ ” 

The news columns of our journals are intended to fulfill a dual 
mission. They become at once mirrors of fact and preachers of 
opinion. Strictly speaking, a real newspaper would be a picture 
of the actual, without any attempt to present deductions and opin- 
ions. No such journal exists, or probably can exist, among us, 
with a possible exception in the case of some small commercial 
bulletins, which contain a very special class of facts. How to 
secure and preserve, in the representative public press, an honest 


and healthy relation between fact and opinion, between public and 
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universal interests and private, individual, and narrow interests, is 
the urgent question. 

The general failure of the newspaper as an institution to meet 
this question plainly and justly is the cause of a natural dissatis- 
faction among the more cultivated classes. They grumble at the 
newspaper as a necessary evil, although it ought to be a necessary 
blessing. They expect its facts to be partial and biased in state- 

nent. They do not respect its conclusions. They curse the 
reportorial system even while availing themselves of it. The more 
prosperous dailies they scarcely dare to take home for fear that 
the children may read them. Now the newspaper is, like the 
Church and the State, an embodiment of the social forces, and, like 
the Church and the State, it should lead and not follow. The 
** New York Herald” is, perhaps, the most enterprising newspaper 
in the country. Does any one feel the same pride in its morals 
that he may feel in its vigor? No one is moved to thank God 
and take courage by the reflection that the “ Herald” and the 
* World ” are the leaders of their class, the chief journalistic wit- 
nesses of truth and guardians of society. Why is it that the 
great dailies can seldom rise to the dignity and glory of their high 
calling? The newspaper misleads, first of all, because it is a busi- 
ness enterprise, doomed to death if the profits are not forthcoming. 
The owner must get advertisements in order to be able to attract a 
larger circulation ; he must acquire a large circulation in order to 
hold his advertisements. So long as the existence of his journal 
is at stake, he is bound, like Gulliver, with a million threads. The 
dominant political rings can give him profitable public printing. 
The powerful corporations enchain him with patronage. He is 
besought to manufacture public sentiment in favor of this candi- 
date, of that business enterprise, and there are hints of golden re- 
wards. He dares not speak of municipal or corporate corruption, 
or of private wickedness, for fear of losing advertisements or 
personal favor, or of damaging the local prosperity. In San 
Francisco, people of all classes regard it as a matter of course that 
the Southern Pacific Railway Company should dictate the utter- 
ances of all the local newspapers. He who ventures to doubt this 
belief excites oniy a smile of incredulity. The prevalence of such 
an opinion conveys a much more stinging reproach to the com- 
munity than to the corporation. 

In the second place, the press is untrustworthy because its 
management is so generally irresponsible. The capital and the 
brains invested in the concern are usually not the property of the 
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same person. The man of brains, for his livelihood, must do the 
bidding of the capitalist. The editorial office is subordinated to 
the counting-room. Newspaper writers are accustomed to the 
idea of a double personality, — one journalistic and unreal, the 
other private and true. The two characters may have few points 
in common, but the same man must carry them both or lose his 
position. He may be in f4vor of anti-saloon legislation, but the 
paper circulates among the saloons, and must not offend its con- 
stituents. He may be a nationalist, but the “ boss” owns a block 
of B. & A. stock, and the paper must not criticise the railroad 
lobby in the legislature. Thus newspaper workers must breathe, 
more or less frequently, an atmosphere of hypocrisy. This edito- 
rial reminds us that the proprietor has a fat contract for city 
printing. This arraignment of art or the drama indicates that 
the usual professional “ courtesies” have been forgotten. That 
paragraph, prominent among the locals, suggests the thought that 
John Smith is a frequent and profitable contributor to the adver- 
tising columns. For misstatements that have once found their 
way into print no adequate redress is usually possible. If a 
freebooting journal is sharply called to account, responsibility 
cannot easily be traced to the proper persons. A lawsuit against 
the owners is possible ; it is also costly and doubtful. 

Thirdly, the press is tied to the car of party fortune, and no 
single journal can be trusted to present political news with fair- 
ness and truth. A striking proof of party tyranny may be seen in 
the attitude of our papers towards current English politics. I 
have yet to see a single journal of note which has taken pains to 
give an impartial statement of both sides of the Home Rule con- 
troversy, or has given its readers cause to suspect that the Union- 
ist argument is founded upon aught but bigotry, malice, and self- 
ishness. 

If, however, the two evils of virtual irresponsibility and of 
Mammon-service could be diminished, there would undoubtedly 
be much less cause for complaints of unfairness and untruthful- 
ness. In the first place, the public should be able to fasten re- 
sponsibility for every utterance of the newspaper as speedily and 
unerringly upon the writer as upon the newspaper-owner. Strin- 
gent laws should insure the full and repeated publication of all 
names of persons officially connected with the paper. Pseudonyms 
should be forbidden, at least in the news columns, under penalties. 
If every editorial must be signed with the writer’s own name, and 
if every department of the paper must bear the name of the 
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manager, or of the men actually emplo‘ved upon it, and if the law 
held these men responsible, together with the proprietors, there 
would be less washing of dirty linen in public, less blackmailing, 
less reckless misrepresentation. The editorial vertebra would be 
stiffened amazingly. The writer or editor would say, “I cannot 
afford to let these statements appear under my name unless I am 
sure that they are true ;” or, “I have personal knowledge that 
these advertisements are traps of scoundrels to catch the unwary, 
and I can’t have my friends in the Street Church asking me 
about them.” The best proof of the utility of required signatures 
is that newspaper owners who dictate the policy of the paper from 
the counting-room invariably condemn the idea. I know of a 
proprietor in San Francisco who instructed his subordinates to 
demolish the proposition ruthlessly in the columns of his journal. 
One refused to do so, but another performed the work, and his 
article was lined and interlined by the owner (his owner, I almost 
said) before it went to press. Ido not mean to imply that the 
proprietor of a paper is always the cause of weakness or ill-doing, 
nor that signed articles would produce a complete reform. They 
would, however, add directness of responsibility, and is not that 
to be desired ? 

The second thought seems to suggest a more radical evolution. 
Newspaper ownership takes three different shapes. The condition 
that we have been mainly considering is the worst of all, wherein 
the journal is the private financial venture of some capitalist, who 
aims only at the largest possible interest on his investment. The 
paper and its influence are always exposed to temptation, and are 
often seeking diligently to find it. Lofty aims, fidelity to prin- 
ciples, these are the showman’s tricks of trade. The course of 
the “ New York Herald” shows that such a paper may become 
decent after it has won wealth. When it is too rich to be bought 
it adopts the independent tone and assumes a flavor of integrity. 
Sure of its income, it desires, like other well-to-do citizens, an 
honest and pure social order. The “ Herald” is now, oft-times, a 
power for good, but the story of its career is demoralizing. 

Again, the same person may possess both capital and brains, 
and be both editor and proprietor in name and in fact. His per- 
sonality dominates the paper openly and consistently. Such a 
paper may do more good and less harm than the other, because 
all responsibility may be laid at once, and without hesitation, 
upon one pair of shoulders. The public has gauged the master’s 
character, knows whether he deserves respect or contempt, and 
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treats his paper accordingly. Herein lies the strength and the 
weakness of such papers as Greeley’s “Tribune” and Bowles’s 
“ Republican” [were for a time, as Pixley’s “San Francisco 
Argonaut” and Bowen’s “ Independent” are to-day. 

Finally, the paper may be the property of a syndicate, who 
determine only the general policy and partisan affiliations of the 
publication, but who leave all details of administration and con- 
duct to the editorial staff. I believe that this method of con- 
trol is by far the best, provided that the associated owners can 
select the right men as managers, and can then abstain from 
meddling. But the old, vicious principle is present here also. 
Ordinarily, the associated owners expect dividends, and require 
the management of the paper to produce dividends. This demand 
is likely at any moment to become a cause of irritation and of 
moral obliquity. 

In place of any one of these systems of ownership, journals 
whose purpose is to disseminate news, which are, emphatically, 
newspapers, should exist upon endowments, administered as trust- 
funds by corporated trustees. No such journal should have an 
owner dependent upon it for livelihood or an income. Also, jour- 
nalism, which is already recognized as a profession, should be 
organized as such. It should be hedged about with safeguards 
like those which defend the older professions. Admission to an 
editorial chair should be an achievement similar to admission to a 
professorial chair or to the bar, and similarly obtained. Would 
it not be well if such an office were obtainable, under state license, 
only after graduation from a reputable school of journalism, or 
after fulfilling the requirements of the local editorial association ? 
Such strict professional regulations would not kill the little local 
papers. Duly accredited lawyers always appear in the rural dis- 
tricts, and an enterprising young man would find it as easy to 
take a course in a school of journalism as in a school of law. 
Furthermore, would not “The Podunk Clarion” be improved a 
thousandfold? Sooner or later, a systematic professional organ- 
ization of journalism is sure to come. Journalistic courses are 
already heard of in our colleges, and the idea will grow. 

Let journalists once obtain a preliminary training and an organ- 
ized professional power, proportional to the influence that they 
must, and do, inevitably exert upon society, and the demand for 
newspaper endowments will seem not chimerical, but natural and 
necessary. 

The professional independence of the journalist and freedom 
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from unworthy financial motives will both be promoted, if not 
quite secured. Let the next philanthropist with four million 
dollars, which he cannot take with him ‘nto the next world, incor- 
porate with it “ The Johns Hopkins Journal,” or “ The Peabody 
Daily Press.” Let these funds be confided to chosen trustees, 
under conditions similar to those attending the foundation of a 
great university. Let the testator orcer that, with his bequest, 
the trustees shall create and maintain a great news-journal, non- 
sectarian, non-partisan, and officered with the best talent that 
money can secure. Let the positions upon this paper be as as- 
sured to the incumbents as are chairs of instruction in the uni- 
versities. The income of such an endowment would enable the 
corporation to command the best talent in the country, and to 
place its accredited representatives at every important distributing 
point on the globe. Neither advertisers nor subscribers could wield 
a malign influence upon the policy of such a paper. A Woolsey, 
a Lowell, or a Schurz would not refuse name and abilities to the 
editorial staff, for no university in the country could surpass it in 
importance or equal it in influence. Its facilities for the collec- 
tion of news would make it essential to the reading public of 
whatever creed or party. It would go far towards realizing the 
highest ideal that the “London Times” ever dreamed of, and 
failed to reach. Endowed journals of this sort would dwarf the 
existing press as a university overtops a district school. The 
number of newspapers would probably diminish, a consumma- 
tion by no means to be deplored. The Press, as an institution, 
would come more and more under the control of the educated 
classes, and into closer affiliation with the institutions of higher 
education. 
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THE ARABIAN BROTHERS OF PURITY. 





Every intellectually awakened people seems destined to run 
through four phases of thought in very much the same order of 
time. Beginning with religion in its more simple form, and pass- 
ing into ecclesiasticism, men find themselves confronted with 
science, which may be characterized as the observation of nature 
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and life. Then, as the result of reflection on man and his sur- 
roundings, philosophy arises, and the career of thought nears its 
completion in the extinct.on of faith, or the extinction of science, 
or a closer adjustment of religious dogma to the conclusions of 
unaided reason. 

In making such a generalization we must give full latitude to 
our terms. Science may appear in its crude period of mere ob- 
servation, gathering the material of reflection, but not yet arrang- 
ing it under systems. Philosophy may be in that early stage 
which represents the first efforts of man to meet, independently 
of supernatural revelation, the problems which his life experiences 
force upon him. Later in the course of development all things 
take more definite form and relation, under which the same 
struggle goes forward in continued effort to solve enigmas. 

These transitions of thought appear near the surface of history. 
Though the singular course of Judaism would seem to take it 
from under ordinary law, we trace in it hints of the usual process. 
Nursed in a simple patriarchal belief, it developed, through Moses, 
the germs of church domination. The books of Job and Ecclesi- 
astes, springing upon us questions that arise from the observation 
of nature and the course of human affairs, reveal the struggles of 
doubt and the strivings of an undisciplined philosophic spirit. 

Further towards the rising sun Brahminism, out of the earlier 
Aryan faith, organizes a hierarchical and caste rule, from which 
comes, by reflection on life, Buddhism, the philosophy of pessimism 
beatified in Siddartha, whose serene sadness waits for the release 
of Nirvana. 

The familiar course of Greece and Rome, their passage through 
the four stages to the downfall of heathen belief or its absorption 
into the higher hopes of Jesus, needs not be cited. The philoso- 
phies which were part of the process have become leading ele- 
ments in the subsequent strivings of western nations after truth. 

Modern Europe has passed along the predestined line, moving 
now backward, now forward, but with a general advance. Chris- 
tianity was partially crystallized into ecclesiasticism before the mis- 
sionaries reclaimed the far West, but its hierarchical and dogmatic 
sway was of a mild type compared with that which prevailed from 
the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries, and was finally broken by 
the force of a revived philosophy developing freedom of thought 
along with the increased study of nature and of human history. 
Through a twilight, in which we watch the conflict of traditional 
belief with the revelations of nature and the speculations of 
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human reason, the processes of doubt, assertion, denial, and re- 
adjustment have gone forward, until our day of unexampled 
critical study enforces the necessity of statements broad enough 
to include the generalizations of science with the convictions of 
religion. 

Were popular impressions of Moharimedanism just, its history 
must present an exception to the usual course of experience. 
Common fame has, without discrimination, represented the fol- 
lowers of the Prophet as enthusiasts and bigots, with ready sabres 
for the bodies of infidels. Imagination, fed by fable and war- 
scenes, has pictured the morals and faith of the Saracens as a dead 
level of sensualism, superstition, and cruelty. Students of science 
and philosophy, busying themselves with the history of these 
branches of learning, have in but limited measure corrected this 
view of an empire that once stretched from the Indus to Spain, 
harboring the arts of peace as well as of war, nursing the reflec- 
tions of philosophy as well as of religion, and showing at an early 
date the courage of scientific investigation with free speculation 
in face of the prevailing fanaticism of the people. 

Three dates, parted by a century, mark for the historian of 
Islam as many epochs in its career. The death of Mohammed 
(A. D. 632) signalizes the close of the period in which the faith 
was founded and the military power consolidated. One hundred 
years later (A. D. 732), the defeat of the Saracens in Spain by 
Charles Martel set a limit to the conquests that had occupied the 
first century of the empire. The end of the next period prac- 
tically coincides with the death of El Mamoun (a. pb. 833), the 
most distinguished of those Abbaside Kalifs whose united patron- 
age of learning contributed to the success of science and reflected 
glory upon the dynasty. His devotion to intellectual pursuits 
and his freedom of opinion assured to the liberal arts victory over 
the clamors of a religious prejudice which was, however, far from 
allayed by the royal example. The previously introduced studies 
of nature and the ancient philosophers had fostered a tendency 
to speculation, but with El Mamoun came the more vigorous 
prosecution of independent inquiry. Under him lived Et Kindi, 
the first of that long line of philosophic minds that flourished 
through a period of four hundred years and terminated with 
its culmination in Ibn Roschd or Averroes, at the end of the 
twelfth century. The spirit of free thought and religious dissent 
grew simultaneously with this intellectual movement. 

The Arabian Brothers of Purity are the representatives, in the 
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latter part of the tenth century, of a style of thinking which had 
early begun to assert itself. Their legitimate predecessors may 
be found in the various schools of opinion that arose before the 
day of El Mamoun, when theology rather than philosophy chiefly 
occupied the minds of disputants. First among heretics the Kad- 
rites, having denied the orthodox doctrine of predestination, and 
asserted man’s liberty of choice for good or evil, with his conse- 
quent responsibility, were met by the Jabarites going in their 
advocacy of necessity to the extremes of fatalism. But these 
orthodox fatalists must needs deny the attributes of Deity and 
give occasion to the rise of another sect to defend the ascription 
of such human distinctions to an infinite being. The Cifatites 
undertook the task, and in their turn plunged into the slough of 
a rank anthropomorphism. Such disputations, applications of 
the processes of reasoning, and appeals to the spirit of criticism 
prepared the way for the Motazales, or dissenters of the eighth 
century, holding a middle position between former disputants, but 
making a strong movement in favor of the authority of reason, in 
their declaration, thoroughly unorthodox, that its light is sufficient 
for all knowledge necessary to salvation, and that, with or without 
revelation, its doctrines are obligatory upon men of every age and 
clime. They were the originators, or became the chief advocates, 
of what was known in the phraseology of the time under the 
word “ calam,” the fundamental principle of which seems to have 
been the application of reason to matters of belief. Thus came 
into existence a school which sought the reconciliation of philoso- 
phy and religion, a tendency that gathered strength until, in the 
tenth century, it became dominant, and resulted in the formation 
of the society which is the subject of this essay. 

The Brothers of Purity, or the Sincere Brothers and True 
Friends, might be called the Mohammedan scholastics of the 
tenth century, with the difference that the Arabian, in his efforts 
to compound philosophy and religion in a harmonious system of 
belief, was more thoroughly emancipated from ecclesiastical con- 
trol than were his successors in the later scholastic institutions of 
Christian Europe, or than was that earliest Middle Age specula- 
tor, John Scotus Erigena. They appear in the intellectual history 
of their people as a result of the philosophizing spirit applied to 
the problems of faith, but the chief interest which draws us to- 
wards them, the chief bond of sympathy between them and our- 
selves, is moral and religious rather than philosophical. Their 
philosophy may be dead ; their spiritual aspirations live. Those 
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who cherished them excite within us, by the loftiness of their 
principles and the purity of their sentiments, admiration mingled 
with surprise that such a development should have been reached 
under the surroundings in which they lived. We are affected by 
a sense of kinship in view of those longings and struggles which 
so frequently, under the most diverse conditions of race and faith, 
attest the oneness of our humanity. 

The external history of these brethren cannot be minutely 
traced. What we know of them is mainly gathered from their 
writings, which consist of fifty-one treatises, and cover, after the 
manner of the encyclopedist, the entire range of knowledge at 
that time accessible to the universal student. These products of 
their industry are now regarded as the best exponent of the state 
of learning, and perhaps of moral and religious conditions, among 
the Arabians in the latter half of the tenth century. Besides 
what we gather from these pages, we have but few historical data. 
A conversation which took place in Bagdad, about the year A. D. 
983, between a certain vezir and the sheik Tauhidi, who was him- 
self a man of varied learning and a voluminous author, has been 
preserved to us and affords valuable suggestions. 

From these various sources we learn that, at the time of which 
we speak, the Brothers of Purity formed an order, the members 
of which were banded together under a common intellectual and 
religious impulse. The date of its origin cannot be fixed, nor is 
the time known when it ceased to be. The chief seat of the 
brotherhood was at Bassora, renowned as a principal centre of 
Arabian learning and commerce. It was conveniently situated 
on the Euphrates, above the Persian Gulf, and was well adapted 
to the dissemination of the principles of the order along lines of 
communication which still reach by sea to India, Persia, Arabia, 
and Europe, while caravans enable an intercourse with such inland 
cities as Bagdad and Damascus. Accident rather than deliberate 
choice may have led to the location of the brotherhood in a city 
distinguished for its influence on the progress of letters, and in 
which it is more than probable that the original founders of the 
society chanced to dwell. Here, in fact, had originated two hun- 
dred years before that philosophical school, the Motazales, of 
which, as we have seen, the Brothers of Purity were in style of 
thought the lineal descendants. The literary fame of such a city 
and its traditions of intellectual freedom must have stimulated 
the activities of the society, while its commercial relations favored 
the extension of branches into distant places wherever a few fol- 
lowers might be gathered. 
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The sessions of the order were held in secret. Time was spent 
in the pursuit of various investigations, in free discussion, and in 
mutual counsel. The members were by such means kept in close 
fellowship with each other, but they do not seem to have been known 
to the public. A veil of secrecy was thrown over all their proceed- 
ings. Few names even of leaders in the movement can be cited, and 
these on circumstantial evidence. The authorship of the treatises 
was suspected, but not revealed. The writings were attributed 
by common report at Bassora to Abu Solaiman, called Mukadasi, 
and this opinion prevailed in the East, but nothing more positive 
transpired in regard to the matter. Where so little is definitely 
known we cherish with a feeling of kinship the memory of the 
quick-witted and well-read Zaid Ben Riffa, and of Abul Hassan, 
Abu Ahmed, and El Hufi, who, in the conversation at Bagdad 
between the vezir and sheik Tauhidi, are represented as men of 
learning and culture, and are supposed to have belonged to the 
organization, the secrecy of which, in all except doctrine, baffled 
its immediate contemporaries, and prevents us from penetrat- 
ing to a more definite knowledge of the persons composing it. 
This secrecy may have been of choice, but there can be little 
doubt that it was also a necessity. The principles of the Brothers 
of Purity and their spirit of propagandism were irreconcilable 
with the current faith, and could hardly have been consistent with 
the personal safety of those who were impelled to advocate them 
among a people easily stirred to violence in defense of the tra- 
ditions of Islam. In the privacy of the fraternity, in secret 
meetings for counsel and aid, animated by a corporate spirit, 
these men could devote themselves to a work which, however 
little it might bring them of worldly advantage, seemed to offer 
the largest reward in the spiritual rescue of their fellow-men. 
The supreme end of the order was the discovery and proclama- 
tion of a way by which man may reach his final and highest good. 
This motive inspires and guides all study, dictates moral discipline, 
and animates propagandist efforts. That portion of the treatises 
in which the material sciences are reviewed, and which contains 
discussions of fundamental truths regarding matter and spirit, 
space and time, along with accounts of the origin of minerals, plants, 
and animals; the nature and motions of the heavenly bodies, the 
processes of meteorology and geology, is frequently interrupted 
by exhortations in a religious vein, reminding us of a time when 
among us reflections of this kind were not excluded from works 
of asimilar nature. Every effort is made to direct attention to 
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that higher end of knowledge, the purification of mind and heart, 
and their preparation for a final state in which divine things 
are the sources of satisfaction. This motive is so constant, and so 
permeates the atmosphere, that we might imagine ourselves under 
the leadership of a monastic institution, rather than of a learned 
society composed of free-thinking philosophers and inquirers after 
truth in its broadest range. 

The realities which must always underlie efforts for the rescue 
of men from an evil destiny are, to the minds of these philosophers, 
clear and tangible. The Author of creation, though usually 
spoken of under the term of “ Universal-soul,” loses none of his 
personality. He is in close relation to men, and is active in crea- 
tion. The vision of him is the supreme good and the goal of 
striving. The spirit of man, which is part of the Universal-soul, 
is in its turn treated as possessing every attribute of personality, 
freedom, and responsibility. Individual existence is eternal, the 
joys of the pure are unending. “ Mayest thou, strengthened by 
the spirit of life, behold the hosts of the Most High and live the 
life of the blessed in joy, delight, and pleasure that has no end,” 
is the language of one who holds to a conscious hereafter. If the 
phraseology used occasionally reminds us of the theory of direct 
emanation from God, and leads us to anticipate final absorption 
in a universal spirit, and if the eastern belief in transmigration 
is sometimes suggested, these ideas do not seem to have taken 
serious hold of the Arabian mind as here revealed to us. In this 
respect we are nearer to western than to eastern thought. 

Throughout the discussions contained in these writings, contrary 
to the usual expectation entertained in regard to everything Mo- 
hammedan, we are impressed with the spiritual way of thinking. 
The pleasures and pains of the future world are presented under 
material images, as are those of Christian teaching; but this is 
the traditional effort to picture intangible verities. ‘ Paradise,” 
says one of the treatises, “ signifies the world of spirits, which con- 
sists exclusively of spiritual forms; not in corporeal matter, but 
in a life parted from matter, a life of rest, pleasure, cheer, and 
joy.” The resurrection is not of the body. It is the realization 
of the true being of the soul after it is separated from the flesh. 
It is the release of the spirit, its final emancipation. ‘ When the 
soul leaves this structure and no longer makes it her dwelling she 
is accompanied by no possessions obtained by means of the body, 
excepting that glorious knowledge she has won, the beautiful 
angelic features, the right views, the good and pure and acceptable 
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deeds which are of lasting benefit. They endure in the nature of 
the soul that has accustomed herself to them, and are impressed 
upon her as the spiritual, luminous, shining form. As often as 
she sees this her essence and these forms she rejoices in them and 
is full of delight.” The meaning of this is unmistakable. Man’s 
highest estate is to be found in character, than which no concep- 
tion is more of kin to spirit. Nothing of sense remains. Para- 
dise “is visited neither of pain, nor sickness, nor desire, nor 
hunger, thirst, heat, cold, nakedness, nor yet of care, trouble, 
grief, misfortune.” There the man delights in the consciousness 
of purity, in the possession of knowledge and grace, in the sight 
of the heavenly hosts, the beatific vision of the All-Merciful. 
This is salvation, the object and aim of the activities of the 
brotherhood. 

The processes by which we suppose men to reach the highest 
possibilities of their being must always correspond to our views of 
human nature and the hindrances it has to encounter in its up- 
ward career. The philosophical speculations of the Brothers of 
Purity assumed as their starting point the essential distinction 
between matter and spirit. Universal-matter and Universal- 
soul are placed over against each other. By the action of the 
latter upon the former arises the visible creation, which from cir- 
cumference to the centre of the earth is everywhere pervaded by 
spirit. The Universal-matter is not the world as we seeit. It is 
the unformed universe, holding very much the same relation to 
the speculations of the time as the modern conception of star 
dust holds to our scientific speculations. Each separate form of 
mineral, plant, or other visible thing that enters into the world 
of sense around us arises out of it. The formative principle is 
the everywhere penetrating spirit. 

In like manner each individual soul is part of the Universal- 
soul. Man is the universe on a small scale. He is body per- 
vaded and animated by spirit. ‘The body of the universe is in 
its totality like the body of man,” says the sixth treatise on 
natural science, “and all its spheres and heavenly stages, with 
the stars of the spheres, the things of various quality, and the 
products of creation, are related to the whole as the members of 
the human frame. The soul of the world causes the spheres to 
circle by the will of God, and sets the stars in motion, as the soul 
of man moves the limbs and joints of the body.” 

The Universal-soul, having entered the visible creation and 
penetrated to the centre of the earth, ascends again by the way 
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of minerals and plants to the heavenly world in a completed 
circle. The soul of man, which is part of the heavenly soul, is 
also to struggle upward to its original place. The union of spirit 
with body, which is necessary to this process, is not an unmiti- 
gated evil. In this frame which has become our temporary dwell- 
ing may be traced tokens of the divine wisdom, and learners in 
the school of the brotherhood are exhorted to “a ready zeal in 
acquiring by means of the bodily structure a spiritual building, 
and by means of the bodily senses a spiritual perception.” The 
finer qualities realized in an earthly existence endure when the 
flesh becomes dust. 

But if this union may be regarded as a necessary step in human 
development, it is attended with perils. The visible creation at- 
tracts the gaze of man and wins his desires. He becomes involved 
in passions and lusts; he loses his sjfiritual insight, truth is hid 
from him, the beauties of Paradise cease to have power over him ; 
he sinks in the abysses of sense, is overwhelmed in the sea of 
matter, falls into the sleep of indifference, the slumber of the 
foolish. He is the slave of the body, degraded in his desires, 
unfit for the enjoyment of things spiritual and divine. Insuch a 
history and in these environments originates the problem which 
the Brothers of Purity endeavored to solve. Above this material 
universe towers the world of pure spiritual forms where dwells 
the First Cause, towards whose existence point the traces of design 
visible in the things that have been made. The Universal-soul 
awaits its release from the sea of matter, into which it has plunged 
as a forming and guiding power, and seeks its return to the 
heavens. As long as the spheres revolve it is in bond with the 
world, but when it parts from the things that have been developed 
by its active presence, creation dissolves, and the soul of the uni- 
verse returns to its own unfettered being. This is the great 
resurrection, not to be confounded with the resurrection of man, 
whom a lot awaits which depends on his own choice. A spiritual 
Paradise is offered to him in a world not subject to change, sorrow, 
pain, or destruction. But under the moon sphere is the alterna- 
tive of “Fire and Hell,” which “signify . . . the corporeal world 
always undergoing change and dissolution.” In this world of 
unrest remain those who in this life have been the slaves of 
matter. They are subject to its storms, while those who rise to 
the spirit-dwelling are evermore free and abide in eternal peace. 

To escape from the world of bodily forms, to be free from the 
world of matter, to part from the flesh and all that bondage which 
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the flesh symbolizes, to enter the land of pure spiritual being, to 
have the clear perception of divine things, to vision the angel bands, 
to possess their likeness, and have the favor of God, — this is the 
one object worthy of human striving. ‘ Does it not become thee to 
care for thy soul, to seek her well-being, to strive after her release, 
to break her fetters and save her from the sea of matter in which 
she is immersed, from the bands of nature and the darkness of 
the bodily world? Take from her the burdens which hinder her 
from mounting to the kingdom of heaven, from joining the 
angelic hosts dwelling in the vastness of the spheres ; from tread- 
ing the steps of Paradise, there to bathe in the joys and satisfac- 
tions of which the Koran reminds us.” 

The methods by which the Brothers of Purity hoped to free 
themselves and others from the dominion of material things, 
and secure a passage into the joys contemplative or active of 
Paradise, give to the society its peculiar character. 

Religion in its ordinary acceptation, or revealed faith, does not 
afford unerring guidance to the soul’s upward progress. When 
questioned in regard to their belief, the Brothers of Purity would 
probably have professed to be followers of the Prophet. But this 
would not have been true after the orthodox requirement of such 
discipleship. They may have held that the founder of Islam was 
the greatest of prophets. They would undoubtedly have said 
that he was inspired of God. Inspiration is a broad word. But 
the Koran, which professes to be the authoritative embodiment of 
religious truth, they did not hold to be an infallible guide. In it 
truth is mixed with error. It is marred by corruptions that con- 
vey no intelligible meaning. Its mistakes and misunderstandings 
can only be cleared away by philosophy, which thus becomes the 
court of appeal. They freely quote sentences from the Moham- 
medan Scriptures, but in confirmation of conclusions already set 
forth rather than as primal authority. The sense given to these 
extracts would not accord with the usual interpretation. In order 
to bring the teachings of the faith and of reason into correspon- 
dence, the Brothers resorted to the theory of a hidden mean- 
ing, a convenient device not without parallel among Christian 
expositors. 

Learning, as mere intellectual attainment, does not effect the 
sought-for release. The mind may be strengthened and stored 
with the treasures of science while it remains blind to the deeper 
meanings of the world and of human life. The majority of the 
learned are said to miss the knowledge of their souls by neglect. 
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*“‘ They have little care for the spirit, and but faint longing to set 
it free from the sea of matter and the abyss of the corporeal, to 
escape the bands of nature and be delivered from the darkness of 
the body. They direct all their striving towards provision for the 
wants of a worldly life, possessions, food, drink, women, and 
beasts of burden. The body is lord over the soul. They suffer 
the human to rule the divine, darkness to prevail over light, and 
Satan over the angels. They belong to the host of the devil 
and the enemies of the All-merciful.” Knowledge, and the cul- 
ture which may be reached by means of it, play a conspicuous 
part in the system of discipline adopted by the brotherhood ; but 
it is not knowledge acquired for its own sake and independently 
of its ulterior bearings; it is knowledge used with the aims and 
aspirations of the philosopher. We shall find, also, that it is 
knowledge taken in broad range, brought into harmonious rela- 
tions, and bearing the fruit of a conduct consistent with man’s 
surroundings and possibilities. In order to effect the release of 
the spirit from matter and restore it to its primal, untrammeled 
condition, all the aids of human wisdom must be invoked, all the 
resources of divine revelation must be opened, and the student 
must gird himself to the practice of a pure morality. For these 
ends he must enter the secret councils and engage in the private 
discussions of the society established on the basis of free inquiry 
after universal knowledge, of mutual truth, sincerity, and help- 
fulness. Philosophy and religion, harmonized by reason and 
brought to bear in ethical doctrine and the pursuit of a spiritual 
aim, will give the perfect result not otherwise to be attained. If a 
choice between the teachings of reason and those of revelation had 
been forced upon the members of the order, they would probably 
have regarded the former as the final resource. Of Mukadasi, 
whom we have mentioned as the reputed author or at least editor 
of the treatises, is reported the saying that the prophets are for 
the sick, but philosophy for the well; from which we may infer 
that the true norm of knowledge exists in the reason. But not all 
men are well, and the brotherhood found use for the revelations 
of the world’s prophets as well as those of the world’s philosophers. 
They sought to build out of the combination a way of approach 
to the Creator, paved with a mosaic of human thought and divine 
utterance. 

The one prerequisite to persevering effort for emancipation from 
matter and its seductions is belief in a future life. Resistance to 
the power of the senses, in preparation for transfer to the spirit- 
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ual Paradise, is not possible unless “ thou dost undoubtingly and 
without need of confirmation by others attain to a sure recogni- 
tion of the preferableness of the future world before this present 
world. For it is not in the nature of man to exercise renuncia- 
tion, until he has come to the sure knowledge of the preéminent 
worth of that future as compared with this present which passes 
away.’ In such unquestioning belief the pupil must devote him- 
self, first of all, to the science of the soul, in order that he may 
know its qualities and powers and may contemplate its excellence. 
As this is the highest existence, so is it the highest object of re- 
search, of supreme importance to man, who thus learns his possi- 
bilities, and is prepared for considerations which, awakening him 
out of the sleep of folly, may stimulate his aspirations after 
the highest good. Yet the way of release leads over all heights 
of learning and along all still waters of meditation. The teach- 
ings of the ancient philosophers, the instructions of wise men, 
the revelations of the prophets, the scientific observation of na- 
ture, all have their use in opening the eyes of men to the com- 
parative value of things and to the truth of the higher nature. 
From this universal culture result the fifty-one treatises, which 
embody in popular form and familiar style the science, mental 
and physical, known to the Saracens of the period immediately 
following that of their most brilliant political as well as intellec- 
tual achievements. The student of philosophy finds in these the 
gauge of their advance in speculative inquiry; the history of 
natural science is illustrated by one of its completest and most 
lucid summaries ; and the student of comparative religion watches 
the struggles of free inquiry after a satisfactory solution of the 
ever-recurring problems of human destiny. 

But the catalogue of studies, or the enumeration of sources of 
knowledge, utilized by the Brothers of Purity is not completed 
when we have mentioned the departments of science recognized by 
us, nor when we have included the revelations of the prophets, in 
which were comprised, besides the Mohammedan Scriptures, the 
five books of Moses, the Gospels, and the Psalms, all of which they 
held to be inspired and to conceal mysteries discernible by the 
spiritual sense. The world of nature, also, enfolds in its external 
phenomena ideas of which the visible things are but symbols, and 
which allure the search after hidden knowledge ; while above all 
revelations of the prophets, all teachings of nature, all searchings 
of human reason, rise before the mystic vision of the brother the 
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of light, who have caught the meaning of the divine mind, or 
have gleaned foreknowledge out of the secret tables whereon are 
traced the lines of human destiny fixed by the final reckoning and 
judgment. Through such avenues the mind of the Saracen, un- 
tamed by science of its desert imaginativeness, stimulated, it may 
be, by an infusion of mysticism from the far East, broke away 
from the restraints of sound learning into the region of enthu- 
siasm, dreams, and vagaries; the state of rapture, ecstasy, and 
vision enjoyed by the Christian hermit in his cave or the Christian 
monk in his supernaturally illumined cell. It has been rightly 
said that here was opened the door to every extravagance, and to 
imaginary experiences inconsistent with dispassionate criticism. 
The members of the order were divided according to their attain- 
ments into four degrees, each of which corresponded with a par- 
ticular period of life. The highest state was that of angelic 
power, which might be reached at the age of fifty, and was espe- 
cially characterized by the grace of resignation, the reception of 
divine strength, and the vision of God. It was preparatory to 
eternal life and the final separation from matter ; and was followed 
by the power of ascent to heaven, the vision of the last things, 
resurrection, judgment, entrance to Paradise, and the presence of 
the All-merciful. To this state all brethren were called. 

Moral discipline was equally emphasized with intellectual. A 
philosophy that made so much of man’s subjection to the influ- 
ence of matter would result in demanding of its pupils resistance 
to the allurements of the visible world and the indulgences of sense. 
** He who loves science and wisdom must walk in the way of the 
wise, which consists therein, that in worldly things one confine 
himself to that which is absolutely necessary, avoiding that which 
is superfluous, and striving with the greatest zeal and carefulness 
after knowledge.” The overflow of the Universal-soul enters into 
men ouly gradually and as they are able to entertain it. The 
soul of one man can impart itself to another’only as there is 
preparation on the side of the recipient. Such influx is hindered 
because the eyes of men are veiled by matter and they are given 
over to the desires of the body and its lusts. When the spirit 
awakes and turns to the pursuit of knowledge, persevering therein, 
the Universal-soul is enabled to communicate itself. Then is be- 
gotten the light of reason, spiritual aspiration is experienced, and 
eternally enduring joy. A blameless life of purity and self- 
restraint thus becomes a prime condition of success in the en- 
deavor to escape from the fetters of sense. A farewell spoken at 
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the end of a treatise is in the following vein: “God help thee, O 
brother, to an upright walk, and guide thee in the right way, with 
me and all our brethren.” 

To a righteous life must be added an unprejudiced mind which 
welcomes all sources of truth. No book may be rejected on ac- 
count of fear or bias. Every author who has something to com- 
municate must be met with a fearless and fair mind. For mutual 
counsel, frank discussion, and safe guidance the brethren are to 
keep in close contact with each other, attending the secret sessions 
of the society, where all things can be canvassed and opinions 
expressed without danger of molestation or suspicion of betrayal. 
No department of knowledge is too low and none is too high. 
The origins of minerals and their properties, the natural history 
of plants and animals, the revolutions of the spheres, as well as 
the mysteries of the spirit of man and the teachings of the wise, 
serve as furnishing to the mind and bring lessons to the heart. 
The conflict between science and religion is reconciled by philos- 
ophy. Religious practices are explained in accordance with the 
teachings of reason, and are commended; religious expressions 
have their scientific equivalents. The angels of God charged with 
the operation of the world’s mechanism are to the philosopher 
powers of nature wrought by the Universal-soul. 

Conspicuous among the virtues enjoined is that of mutual help- 
fulness. Every man according to his ability is to serve his neigh- 
bor in spiritual and intellectual as well as material emergencies. 
The poor man is not to refuse this on account of his poverty, 
nor is the rich to make his advantage felt by his less fortunate 
friend. Envy, malice, and pride are alike forbidden. All are 
children of one Creator. The greatest favors are to be rendered 
without expectation of thanks. If it be said that, since the law 
seems especially to apply among themselves, a trace of selfishness 
may be found in this apparent renunciation, it must be remem- 
bered that the society was promulgating principles applicable to 
all men, and that it probably proposed for itself but a temporary 
existence until those principles should come into general practice. 

How widespread the organization became we have no means of 
knowing. Had it not reached sufficient expansion to inspire its 
leaders with hope, they would hardly have bestowed so much 
labor on treatises designed to instruct the members and diffuse 
their views among the people. The writings speak of brethren 
“in whatever district,” and again, “in whatever region of the 
world they may live.” We have heard the principles of the 
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society discussed in Bagdad, and, when we consider the facilities 
afforded by Bassora for communication with distant parts, we may 
presume that what transpired in one city may have been repeated 
in others. Among the common people the doctrines of the order 
would not make much headway. Though they were popularly 
expressed, and were set forth in one work with an attractive play 
of humor under the title of “The Contest between Man and 
Beast,” they were too refined for general acceptance. Science 
and philosophy were always suspected by the masses, and teach- 
ings which rested on so broad a basis could not win a general fol- 
lowing. But the treatises must have won a wide circulation on 
account of their value as a compendium of learning, and they must 
have exerted no inconsiderable influence towards the elevation of 
thought above those material tendencies which every age is sure 
to manifest, and which are conspicuous in the Koran. The great 
fondness of the Arabians for large libraries, their rivalry therein, 
furthered this influence. We learn that the books continued in 
circulation through a long period. Nearly two hundred years 
after their composition we find them in the collection of a certain 
Kadi at Bagdad, where, with other philsophical works deemed 
pernicious, they were burned by order of Kalif Mostandjid in the 
year 1150 a.p. In further evidence of their distribution, copies 
which escaped the destructiveness of fanaticism have come down to 
us in manuscript. That of Paris is pronounced of superior excel- 
lence; that of Vienna is less complete. 

The value of the treatises as a contribution to the history of 
natural science, philosophy, and religion, can hardly be overesti- 
mated. The intrinsic worth of the speculations contained in 
them must be judged by specialists. The Arabian mind was dis- 
tinguished rather for the facility with which it absorbed the 
thought of other nationalities than for the originality of its own 
thought. In a school of learned men, who, while they stood close 
to the far East, had for their chief instructors the ancient philos- 
ophers of Greece, and were influenced by the later speculations of 
neo-platonism, we need not be surprised to find traces of all those 
systems which had appeared in the world’s intellectual history. 
An Aristotelian observation of nature, a Platonist searching for 
ideas, a neo-platonic representation of soul emanating from and 
returning to a divine source, a hint of the migration of souls, and 
an anticipation of Middle-age European scholasticism, all these 
the student of philosophy finds in the treatises of the brethren — 
a mosaic rather than a compound, because even in our day the 
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world has found no satisfactory way of uniting in a harmonious 
system the dicta of reason gathered from experience, and the so- 
called intuitions of that spiritual sense which, continuing to assert 
itself over all doubt, presents the strongest fascinations, the most 
ineradicable convictions, and the mightiest incentives of hope to 
aspiring humanity. 

The teachings of the Brothers of Purity in regard to the natural 
world are limited by their speculative ideas and by the absence of 
a strict inductive method. The reasons assigned for phenomena 
are often fanciful and betray ignorance of what we call natural 
laws; but a vast amount of information is crowded into these 
pages, and in some departments we are surprised at the wide 
range of observation and the truthful account of processes. 

Whatever may be our conclusion as to the intellectual merits 
of the work done by these men, we cannot fail to be deeply im- 
pressed with the courage of their undertaking, the boldness with 
which they asserted freedom of inquiry and speculation, the open- 
mindedness with which they approached all sources of knowledge, 
their exaltation of sincerity and truth in social and intellectual 
dealings, their insistance on self-renouncing service of their fel- 
lows, their lofty views of nature and humanity, their hopes of a 
spiritual destiny, and their efforts to establish man’s best aspira- 
tions and endeavors on a basis broad enough.to satisfy at once his 
intellectual questionings and spiritual longings. That all this in- 
volved revolt against a hardened ecclesiasticism, the rejection of 
sect, and the discarding of party war cries in a conscientious 
search after truth is only part of that continually recurring ex- 
perience which has given so much of pathos and even of tragedy 
to the strivings of the human spirit. Their work was high and 
noble; it was prosecuted in a spirit exemplary to us and all who 
engage in studies that touch the deepest interests of our race. 

This account may close with one more extract from the writings 
of the society. Speaking of the soul’s release, the first treatise 
on natural science says: ‘“‘ This may be accomplished if thou 
seekest the companionship of the sincere friends and thine excel- 
lent brothers who love thee, and of those noble men who seek thy 
well being and thy saving in common with their own souls. They 
have freed themselves from the service of the children of this 
world, and strive with pains-taking after another and lovely 
world. Walk in their way, aim at their goal, purify with them 
thine inner man, and take on their character. If thou dost tread 
their spiritual city, if thou walkest in their angelic way, perform- 
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est their pure discipline, studiest their spiritual law, thou mayest 
perhaps be strengthened by the spirit of life to behold the hosts 
of the Most High and to live the life of the blessed in cheer, de- 
light, and joy without end. This mayest thou attain in thine 
immortal soul, exalted, luminous, and clear ; but not in thy mortal 
and perishable body, which is dark, heavy, subject to mutation 
and transformation. May God help thee and us and all our 
brethren to a right life; may he in his grace permit thee and us 
to reach the abodes of salvation.” 


Edward Hungerford. 


BuRLINGTON, VT. 





THE BLOOD OF JESUS CHRIST: THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT DOCTRINE. 


Ir is doubtful whether any incident in the history of the reli- 
gious thought of the Christian Church more strikingly illustrates 
and confirms the declaration of the apostle, that “ the letter kill- 
eth,” than its interpretation of the teaching of the New Testament 
respecting the blood of Jesus Christ. Upon the face of it, this 
teaching is metaphorical. The moment we attempt to realize it 
materially, even in imagination, it becomes repellant. And yet 
from a very early age it has been literalized, and the Church has 
been taught that it has been saved by the physical blood of Jesus 
Christ, flowing from his veins and arteries, — by the sanguineous 
fluid. To the present day it is taught by something like half of 
Christendom that a literal partaking of the blood of Christ is 
necessary, if not to salvation, at all events to any high and divine 
development of character: for the Roman Catholic Church holds 
that when the priest, properly appointed for that purpose, pro- 
nounces a benediction upon the bread and the wine before him, 
the bread and the wine become literally body and literally blood 
of Jesus Christ; and that, then, those who partake of that literal 
body, that flesh and that blood, are thereby sanctified and made 
anew.. It goes further than this. It declares that in the sancti- 
fying benediction of the priest the bread and the wine become 
the entire Jesus Christ. “If,” say the Decrees of the Council 
of Trent, “any one denieth that in the sacrament of the most 
holy Eucharist are contained truly, really and substantially, the 
body and blood together with the soul and the divinity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and, consequently, the whole Christ, but saith that 
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he is only therein as in a sign or in figure or virtue, let him be 
anathema.” 

Nor can we Protestants inveigh against those who have literally 
interpreted the metaphorical teaching of the Scripture on this 
subject for their literalism. We do, indeed, repudiate the doc- 
trine of transubstantiation, — the notion that the bread and the 
wine are converted into body and blood and soul and divinity by 
any magic touch or priestly benediction ; but still, in a great many 
Protestant pulpits it is taught that there is something sacred and 
mystical in the physical blood of Christ, and that the world is 
saved by the drops which fell from his hands and feet, or the larger 
portion which poured from his wounded side. And this notion 
has been wrought into hymns, and uttered in verse and in sermons 
and in expressions that have lost all metaphorical meaning what- 
ever, and stand as though they represented a literal verity. It has 
been declared that this blood of Christ was necessary, in order 
that our own suffering might be intermitted. It has been declared 
that, because we were guilty of infinite sin, having sinned against 
an Infinite Being, and were therefore under an infinite condemna- 
tion, it was necessary that an infinite person should suffer physi- 
eally ; that Jesus Christ, an infinite person, did suffer an infinite 
amount of suffering in a finite quantity of time, in order that the 
infinite suffering might be taken off from the human race. So 
the love of God has been reduced to a mathematical formula. 

It is not strange then, perhaps, that some religious teachers, 
revolting against this treatment of the teaching of the New Tes- 
ment respecting the blood of Christ, have erased that teaching 
from the New Testament altogether ; have treated it as archaic, as 
belonging, at all events, to a past age, and as something to be 
blotted out of the consciousness of the Christian Church. Yet, 
if we are to erase it from the teaching of the New Testament, 
and if we are to blot it out of the consciousness of the Christian 
Church, we shall erase a great deal from the New Testament, and 
we shall blot out a great deal from the consciousness of the 
Christian Church. : 

The New Testament declares that we are purified by the blood 
of Christ ; that we are washed by the blood of Christ; that we 
are cleansed by the blood of Christ ; that we are justified by the 
blood of Christ; that we are redeemed by the blood of Christ ; 
that we are brought nigh to God by the blood of Christ. It de- 
clares that by his own blood Christ entered into the holy place. It 
declares that by the covenant, signed by his blood, we enter into 
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fellowship with Him. This figure of blood is woven into the 
fabric of New Testament teaching, and is really more pronounced 
and prominent in the New Testament than in the Old! More- 
over Christ himself has laid special prominence upon it; for He 
has wrought it into an object lesson to remain with the Church 
throughout all coming time. He has not merely said, — we might 
perhaps think Him misreported in that, — “ He that does not eat 
of my flesh and drink of my blood has no life in him,” but He 
has wrought this figure into a ceremonial, a sacred service, which 
has abode with the Church in various forms for eighteen cen- 
turies, and bids fair to abide with it as long as the Church shall 
stand. 

What, then, is the meaning of the “ blood of Christ.” What 
does the New Testament mean by it ? 

I. Going back to the Old Testament, we find there the declara- 
tion that “ the blood is the life.’ The blood of the sacrifice was 
the life of the sacrifice. The blood of Christ is the life of Christ. 
Turning from the Old Testament to other literature, we find this 
figure wrought into the language of all peoples, blood standing 
everywhere as the symbol and sign and token of that which is 
inmost in the person, his intrinsic and essential nature. It is 
difficult to say why. One might suppose that the nerves were 
more than the blood a representative of the man’s character, that 
his brain was more a representative of him than his heart ; but in 
all languages and literatures it is the heart that stands for the 
very essence of the man, not the brain; the blood, not the nerves. 
So we speak of a man as hot-blooded or cold-blooded, meaning 
thereby hot of temperament, or cold of temperament; so we de- 
clare that a man’s blood is heated, when we mean that he is 
aroused, and all his powers are alive with extraordinary activity. 

First of all, then, we are saved by the character, the life of 
Jesus Christ. The blood of Christ signifies not the drops that 
trickled from his back when He wrestled with agony in the Gar- 
den of Gethsemane ; nor that which trickled from the hands and 
feet as He was nailed on the cross. It represents not what He 


1 To see how much must be taken out of the New Testament if its teaching 
concerning “the blood” is excluded, examine the following passages. The 
Bible student may also be interested to apply the principles embodied in this 
article in the interpretation of these passages, and to test the correctness of 
these principles. Matt. xxvi. 28 ; John vi. 54-56 ; Rom. iii. 25 ; v. 9; 1 Cor. 
x. 16; Ephes. i. 7; ii. 13 ; Col. i. 20; Heb. ix. 12-14 ; ix. 20, 22; x. 19; xii. 
24; xiii. 12 ; 1 Pet. i. 19; Rev. v.19; vii. 14; xii. 11; xiii, 21; xix. 13. 
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did or suffered eighteen hundred years ago. It stands primarily 
for Christ himself in his very personality. What saves, redeems, 
purifies the world, is not primarily what Christ said as a teacher, 
nor the example He set as a man, nor even the manifestation 
which He made of the nature of God, but what Christ was and is 
in Himself, his individuality, his personality. He, the Divine 
One, not only living then, but through all centuries living, He is 
the Saviour of the world. The world is saved, not by a “ plan 
of salvation,” not by something that we think about Christ ; not 
by something that has been taught about Christ; not even by 
what Christ has said about himself; not even by his own teach- 
ing ; nor yet by something that He did and suffered. It is saved 
by Christ himself. Because in Him the blood, — that is, the very 
heart of God, is brought in contact with the heart of man, there- 
fore Christ is the world’s Saviour. 

In the desert of Africa, Livingstone, the missionary and trav- 
eler, writes in his diary these words: “ What is the atonement of 
Christ? It is Himself. It is the inherent and everlasting mercy 
of God, made apparent to human eyes and ears. The everlasting 
love was disclosed by our Lord’s life and teaching. It showed 
that God forgives because He loves to forgive.” This is the 
primary meaning of the blood of Christ, the meaning which lies 
on the very surface of the phrase. 

II. But if we look at this figure of blood as we use it in com- 
mon language, we shall see that there is something more in it; 
we shall see that it represents, not only the character and person, 
but that it represents a character transmittible, and a character 
transmitted. We speak of blooded stock, meaning thereby stock 
not only noble in character, but with a noble pedigree. We speak 
of men of noble blood, meaning thereby not only men of noble na- 
ture, but men who have inherited from fathers and mothers a noble 
nature. That kind of character which comes through education 
we call culture. That kind of character which comes as a free 
gift, given and almost unconsciously received, that we call blood. 

This may help to interpret to us the second element in the 
teaching of the New Testament. There is a power transmittible 
in God, and there is a power of reception in man. We take char- 
acter as God’s free gift, and He passes it over to us. The very 
blood of God, as it were, flows through our arteries; the very 
heart of God becomes itself the pulsating heart of humanity. He 
fills us with his own life, as though He had emptied us of our own 
corrupt blood and filled the arteries and the heart with a new and 
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diviner fluid. A father adopts a son, taking him out of the 
street. He surrounds him with culture and educative influences ; 
he gives him a refined home and educated companions ; he sends 
him to a school and college ; and yet in spite of it all there crops 
out in the adopted one’s nature now and then some grossness, 
some coarseness, some element that belonged to his father or his 
grandfather. But if the foster-father in bringing into his family 
this boy out of the street could bring him into the inheritance of 
his own qualities ; if one of a long line of noble ancestry, he could 
transmit to him the refinement received from that ancestry; if he 
could pour into him courage, nobility, fidelity, the fineness, the re- 
finement of nature, such as is the product of generations of breed- 
ing, — he would do what God represents himself as doing for us. 
He adopts us into his household. He brings us under educative 
influences. He environs us with spiritual culture. He surrounds 
us with those who have been animated by his own spirit. But 
that is not all. When God adopts, He adopts not merely into the 
family and household of faith, but He adopts into the very gen- 
eration of Divinity. We become sons of God; heirs of God ; joint 
heirs with Christ; partakers of the divine nature. We are saved 
by the blood of Christ when the transmitted nature of God enters 
into us and becomes a part of our own nature through Jesus 
Christ. 

III. But there is still one other thought current in our thought 
when we use this figure in common conversation. We say the 
blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church. What do we 
mean ? “We mean that the sacrifice of those who have been will- 
ing to suffer for a principle is the upbuilding of the church. Is 
the man who died upon the rack, and whose broken joints gave 
forth no drops of blood, —is he not a part of the seed of the 
Church? Are Cranmer and Latimer, whose bodies are burned, 
no part of the seed of the Church? The ashes of the martyrs 
are the seed of the Church as truly as the blood of the mar- 
tyrs. We look back across the intervening years to the men 
who were willing to shed their blood for their nation’s liberty ; but 
we honor most of all the one who went through the war of the 
Revolution unwounded, shedding no drops of his blood. When 
we get away from theology, it is not blood that is precious, but 
that self-denial and self-sacrifice which is represented and typified 
by blood shed for those who have no claim except in the court of 
love. We are saved by the life of Christ; we are saved by the 
transmitted life of Christ ; we are saved by that transmitted life 
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poured out for us, laid down for us. These are the three thoughts 
involved in the declaration that we are saved by the blood of 
Christ. Not by something said or done or suffered eighteen cen- 
turies ago, but by that spirit of self-sacrifice and denial that was 
in the heart of Christ, and is in the heart of God, and will be in 
the heart of God as long as God is God, and as long as He has 
suffering children with whom to suffer. 

But it is only as this spirit that was in Christ is in us, that we 
are saved by it. It is only as we take Him into ourselves and 
make Him a part of our own nature, that we are saved by Him. 
It is only as He takes us unto himself and we take Him unto our- 
selves that we are purified, cleansed, redeemed, sanctified, lifted 
up on high. 

It is not true that gospel truth must always be stated in Serip- 
ture form; but it may be very reasonably asserted that no doc- 
trine is New Testament doctrine which cannot be stated in New 
Testament words. And theology has had to create unscriptural 
terms to state that doctrine of atonement on which it has in- 
sisted, a doctrine which cannot be stated in New Testament lan- 
guage. Are we saved by expiation? ‘There is no word “ expia- 
tion” in the New Testament. Are we saved by substitution ? 
There is no word “ substitution” in the New Testament. Are we 
saved by vicarious sacrifice? There is no word “ vicarious” in 
the New Testament. Are we saved by atonement? There is no 
word “atonement” in the New Testament. Twice the word oc- 
curs in the Old Version; but in neither place does it belong 
there; in both places has it been taken out by the translators in 
the New Version. We are saved by One who brings the divine 
life down into the world ; and we are saved when our own hearts 
and our own lives are open, and his heart and his life are poured 
into ours. As the stream pouring through a filthy receptacle 
cleanses it, so the poured-out life of Christ, filling the hearts of 
all his children, and all his followers, flows through the world, a 
constantly increasing river, cleansing humanity. As the waters 
of the Nile rise and overspread its banks, and carry harvests 
wheresoever they flow, so this life of Christ, flowing through the 
centuries, and rising above all bounds that would hold it within 
narrow limits, carries with it harvest in its open palm into 
whatever heart or home or life it enters. There are in two or 
three European Roman Catholic cathedrals phials that contain 
what is claimed to be the sacred blood of Christ. We are not 
worthy to be called Christians unless we are such phials, unless 
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we ourselves hold within ourselves something of that sacred life, 
personality, character, divinity, that was in Christ himself. The 
legends tell us that holy men have traveled over the world that 
they might find the holy cup in which Christ administered that 
firs; communion. We need not go far to find it, for right here, 
by our side, are holy men and women in whose hearts there is 
the life-blood of Christ, and from whom we may drink, imbibing 
their spirit in their forth-putting influences. For the true Holy 
Grail is the heart set to do Christ’s service, and filled with Christ’s 
spirit. 
Lyman Abbott. 


Brooktyn, NEw York. 
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EDITORIAL. 


SHALL THE PAPACY GO FROM TIBER TO THAMES? 


Every one will know to what we refer. The remarkable article 
which has suggested our question may or may not deserve the scorn which 
the “Spectator ” has heaped upon its exposition of the relations between 
Dublin and Rome. The body of the article would equally deserve our 
deep attention if Ireland should fulfill Carlyle’s benevolent suggestion, 
and submerge herself in the Atlantic for twenty-four hours. Its perfec- 
tion of style and range of thought, as well as the momentousness of the 
subject at this present conjuncture of Italian history, all combine to fix 
universal interest upon this essay of a cultivated Irishman, whether Mr. 
Addis or some one else, who having been a Roman Catholic, and having 
apparently lost, or nearly lost, his faith in the claims of the Papacy, has 
not become embittered against it, but still has half a hope that it may 
even now unfold a sudden boldness of wisdom, which shall once more 
establish it in the leadership of Christian mankind. It may be well to 
ask therefore, How much warrant is there for this imperfect hope ? 

Three things may be distinguished here. First, does the Church, in 
her perfect development, require a centre? Secondly, is that centre 
likely to be found in England? Thirdly, will that centre be found in 
the Papacy, transplanted and readjusted ? ‘ 

As to the first, Frederick Robertson pours scorn upon the belief that 
the Church will ever again require a local centre. He insists that she 
ought to be vital in every part. Undoubtedly she ought. And the 
damning sin of Rome, in these later ages, is that she is less and less will- 
ing to allow of a free vitality throughout the Church. That is true of 
Rome which Mr. Howells has said of the unhappy Italian poet Leo- 
pardi, that the great cerebral sponge seems to have sucked up all the 
juices of the frame. But it by no means follows from this that the 
Church is bound to subside into a zodphytic life, and to become a mere 
structureless agglomeration of cells. The body of Christ which St. Paul 
describes is not of this embryonic grade. It has its organs of various 
rank, from the head to the feet, each serving all, but in a graduated 
scale of service, as becomes the highest life, which therefore needs to ex- 
press itself in the most highly developed and differentiated organism. 
And that only is an organism of the highest type whose vital forces 
pour themselves into some well-defined centre, from which they are 
reflected in waves of informing energy upon the circumference. And 
this image presents itself to St. Paul’s mind as that of the Church on 
earth. Indeed, he applies it immediately to the particular congregation, 
though as a type of the whole, for the jealous isolation of independency, 
a passing revulsion from the abuses of centralized power, cannot be 
imagined as having had a place in the apostolic mind. 
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The conception, therefore, of a centre of the Church on earth is likely 
to have as much vitality in the future as it has had in the past, and it is 
to be hoped that it will have a much more perfect realization. An abso- 
lutely perfect realization, of course, it will never have until time melts 
into eternity. The present question is, Will that future centre be in 
England? We may be well assured that it will not be in Italy. The 
great historical process which, as Mr. John Fiske says, is transferring 
the primacy of mankind from the men who speak Latin to the men who 
speak English will assuredly draw within the range of its efficacy the 
religious no less than the ethical side of Christendom. The late Arch- 
bishop of Halifax assured his Italian brethren at the Council, that within 
half a century the Anglo-Saxon and Anglo-Celtic bishops would be found 
outnumbering those of Italy, and giving laws to the Church of a very 
different tenor from such as satisfied them. It is. true, the clamor of 
“heretic,” “ heretic,” resounded through the hall; the president rang 
his bell violently, exclaiming, “ What is good enough for Italy is good 
enough for the world ” ; and the masters of the ceremonies, laying hold 
of the archbishop’s soutane, dragged him out of the tribune with im- 
perious precipitancy. But the Italians cannot so easily drag down the 
appointed race which shall inherit, in its turn and for its time, the place 
which they have had. 

Rome is the centre of the Mediterranean world. But, as the geogra- 
pher Reclus points out, there are two cities which, within a radius of two 
thousand miles, are the centre of a greater mass of land than any other. 
One of these is London, and the other Paris. If one of them is appointed 
to be the cecumenical centre of Christendom in its wider sense, as Rome 
has been in its preliminary sense, we can easily forecast which of the 
two it is likely to be. The Latin city may, perhaps, be predestined to 
be likewise a spiritual capital, but not of the Church of God. When 
London is the centre of Christianity, why may it not be that Paris will 
be the capital of organized and developed Antichristianity, in its last 
great struggle with the Galilean ? 

Certainly the extension of the “tongue of Milton and the laws of 
Alfred” through all the planet has some great meaning. The English 
race seems to be coming to sustain to the vast organism of mankind that 
relation which the nervous mass sustains to the human body. And if the 
time is coming, as very probably it is, when the predominance of wealth 
and of political power will pass away from England, both, perhaps, 
gathering to our side of the sea, this will only assure more firmly still to 
her the continuance of the spiritual primacy of her race, and through 
that of the whole race of mankind. Certainly, the native vigor which 
God has closed in the Teutonic stock of Britain, enriched and amplified 
by its large admixtures, and steeled by the vicissitudes of fate through 
a thousand years of glorious history, may well render it, as it is now be- 
ginning to be, the leader of the forces of faith. Of no other nation on 
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earth can it be said in as eminent a degree as it has been said of Eng- 
land, that it embodies “magnificent mental endowments, teeming ener- 
gies, and unsurpassed dignity of national character.” 

But can the Papacy be transplanted to England and naturalized there, 
becoming in London, for all mankind, what it was for a thousand years 
for Western Europe? Certainly no argument for its divine institution 
could have such force as its capacity of undergoing such a transforma- 
tion. Unquestionably it had a divine mission throughout the Middle 
Ages. The very fact that some elements of its character were, abstractly 
speaking, widely alien from Christianity, added for a while to its Chris- 
tian power. As Principal Fairbairn has remarked in substance, the 
Church has sometimes advanced towards her goal by appearing for a 
while to recede from it. And when Leo the Great took up the instru- 
ments of Roman dominion, and turning his back upon the past boldly 
advanced to the conquest of the barbarian future, it was no vain fancy 
that caused him to work in the strength of the words: Tu es Petrus, et 
super hane petram edificabo ecclesiam meam. But far greater than 
any such resolve which the Roman Leo was inspired to make in the 
Roman spirit, and with the help of the civil and religious appliances of 
Rome, would be the flight of the Papacy from the banks of the Tiber to 
the banks of the Thames. It would be a transmigration that would be 
a transformation, and indeed a veritable transubstantiation. The Papacy, 
as its initial activity through Clement of Rome in the first century makes 
plain, antedates the thought of claiming a succession from Peter. The 
name of Peter has been the Biblical vesture which has given an evangeli- 
eal tincture to the reality of Cesar in the Church. Peter did not bring 
the Papacy with him from Jerusalem, or from Antioch, he found it in 
Rome. And it would have appeared in Rome and wrought for a while 
essentially the same work if Peter had never seen the Tiber, though 
doubtless it was the instinct that the centre of the Church should be fixed 
where the centre of mankind was found, which brought the two principes 
apostolorum thither. 'The Papacy, however, would not have lived out 
half its days had not its Italian spirit of domination and craft been evan- 
gelically mitigated by the memories of Peter and Paul. But the Papacy 
is not native to the banks of the Kidron, or of the Orontes. It is the 
true growth of the Tiber, and if it were transferred to the Thames, it 
would be only to die. Its seventy years in Avignon almost ruined it ; a 
transfer to London would destroy it quite. It is Latin through and 
through. It is no mere stiffness of unreasoning, but the clearsightedness 
of reasoning conservatism, which gives it to divine in the religious use of 
any other tongue the beginnings of heresy, a deviation from its proper 
idiom that may be sometimes conceded, but always disliked. The shiver- 
ing tenacity with which it veils its face in its mantle, and awaits what 
stroke may fall upon it on the spot of its origin, goes far to show that no 


such mighty mission lies before Leo the Thirteenth as lay before Leo the 
First. 
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The Institute of the Papacy, therefore, appears to be drawing towards 
its end. But the Idea of the Papacy is likely to survive its Italian em- 
bodiment. It is that Idea which gives such strength to the Institute that 
is as yet its only expression. So long as the providence of Christ has 
not evolved a new, more adequate, more flexible, and more purely Chris- 
tian incarnation of this idea, so long will the affections and reverence of 
Christian mankind cling largely about it, undeterred, or only half de- 
terred by the long associations of cruelty and fraud which defile its his- 
tory. But as a centre of the Church, imperfect, indeed, but effective, 
was providentially developed in the ancient centre of mankind, inde- 
pendently of apostolic sanction, but drawing apostolic sanction to itself, 
so, we have good reason to believe, a better centre of the Church may be 
developed in a better centre of mankind. England has the gift of impe- 
rial rule, but in her it is more and more passing into something better 
than the gift of rule, into the gift of guidance. She left behind her on 
the heights of Yorktown the disposition to suppress the great communi- 
ties that should look to her with reverence. Since then, on the whole, 
and increasingly, her disposition has been to develop and moderate, and 
in ripeness of time to obey the summons which the great Clement the 
Fourteenth heard, but could not prevail upon Rome to heed: “ Let the 
nations go free.” Should the central guidance of the Church of God be 
committed into her hands, it will doubtless have its abundant faults and 
defects. But it will contrast with the Italian leadership as brightness 
with the dusk. 

What form would such a guidance assume? Doubtless no such form 
as we can yet precisely forecast. Different anticipations of it already 
exist. The Evangelical Alliance is quietly, but pretty effectively, draw- 
ing to itself a metropolitical control over the non-episcopal churches, at 
least of English speech. Those who dislike its rawness, its recentness, 
and what they regard as its narrowness, are apt to take refuge under the 
pastoral staff of Canterbury. This great and illustrious see, to which, 
within the precincts of the Reformation, no other can be compared, 
passed, during the episcopate of Tait, as the Rev. R. S. Oldham, of 
Kent, has well said, from a English primacy into an ecumenical patri- 
archate. Urban II., seven hundred years ago, saluted Anselm as papa 
et patriarcha alterius orbis. Anselm’s present successor is that in an 
extent of which Urban never dreamed. And the difference between the 
English reasonableness of Canterbury and the Italian imperiousness of 
Rome measures the difference between a lead of the Church which should 
be vested in the former and that which has been vested in the latter. 
The remarkable resemblance between the slow but steady development 
of influence in the English see and the slow growth of the Roman see is 
very fully set forth by Cardinal Newman in his book on the develop- 
ment of doctrine. 

Undoubtedly a great opportunity lies before Canterbury. But it will 
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not be really entered upon until the haughty prelatists who despise the 
meek wisdom of her late Presbyterian archbishop have learned what the 
largeness of Christian brotherhood really implies. She will be more 
likely to have an assured hold upon the future when she is ready to wel- 
come Ussher and Baxter as the supporters of her armorial bearings, and 
to let Becket and Laud drop into the dimness of an obsolete age. But 
the union of dignity, effectiveness, and unpretending brotherliness, 
which the Convocation of Canterbury has shown in the conduct of the 
Revision, is a good omen for the future of this cradle of Anglo-Saxon 
Christianity. 

It is not to be supposed that in any event there will ever be a centre 
of the Church in so defined a sense as that the whole of living Christian- 
ity will be codrdinated with it, or subordinated to it. No claim of di- 
vine right to lead the Church can ever be raised in behalf of a see which 
is more than five hundred years younger than the Church. The haughty 
legitimacies and jura divina of the past must more and more give way 
to the one certain divine right, the right of preéminent serviceableness. 
Nor is it in any Institute below the Church of the Firstborn in heaven 
to establish the certainty of this preéminence in the eyes of all Christian 
men. But we may hope that a more truly Christian humility of helpful- 
ness will secure a wider acknowledgment for some focus of Christian 
influences, and that this, in whatever form it may appear, will be found 
in the ages next succeeding us not far removed from the banks of the 
Thames. 


THE OUTCOME AT NEW YORK: THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


In the result reached at the late meeting of the American Board we 
gratefully acknowledge the fact, that a way has been opened for the hon- 
orable settlement of the controversy which has agitated the Board for 
the past seven years. The result was in no sense a victory for either 
party to the controversy, neither was it a compromise, but rather the pre- 
lude to a settlement of difficulties. It was a triumph of Christian 
fellowship. 

The outcome of the meeting was as gratifying as it was unexpected. 
Not a few of the friends of Missions went to New York with anxious 
forebodings. Some anticipated a recurrence of the scenes at Des Moines 
and Springfield ; others a repetition of the session at Cleveland. But 
the meeting took its own course, characterized neither by organized an- 
tagonism to the policy of the Prudential Committee, nor by an equally 
impressive absence or silence. The dominant feeling at New York was ex- 
pressed in the words in most frequent use — “ unrest,”’ “ disquietude,” and 
“discontent.” This feeling, which was manifested at the first opportunity, 
grew in extent and in intensity until it became necessary for the Board 
to pause and face the issue. The issue was separation. Would the ma- 
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jority force it? Would the minority accept it? The line of danger was 
reached, but it was not crossed. The moment came when division was 
made possible, but the moment passed by, and we believe that it cannot 
return. When the President of the Board declared, at the critical time, 
his recognition and acknowledgment of the fact that there are two wings 
in the Board, and that each has the right to its own opinions, his declara- 
tion marked the turning point in the long continued controversy. His 
exact words were these : — 


“ Brethren, I have no single desire in the world for this Board except as it 
may be in consistent harmony with the principle, which is a controlling one 
with me, to bring the members of this Board together. There was a party in 
the city some years ago that was described as angelic being, because it had two 
wings. Now, this Board has two wings, and it is perfectly legitimate that it 
should. We have the right, all of us, to our opinion, and we are to deal rightly 
and fairly with one another. I have believed as strongly as I have ever believed 
in anything in the future, not the subject of prophecy, that in the course of a 
year or two, if we could only hold together without these personal questions 
coming in, we should find ourselves agreeing, not in opinion necessarily, but in 
feeling, in purpose, and in work.’’ 


In these words he struck the note of comprehensiveness. It was the 
word for which men had waited, for without it it was felt that there 
could be no progress, no peace. When it came, it was seen that the true 
word had been uttered, and that in accepting it the Board had reached 
the beginning of the end of the controversy. It was the utterance of this 
declaration which justified the hope under which Dr. Storrs two years 
ago accepted the presidency of the Board. In his letter of acceptance 
he said, “ It was only in the hope that some way might appear in which 
we could all walk together that I consented to review the question which 
had appeared already decided,” namely, the question of accepting or de- 
clining the presidency. And in the prospect of realizing this hope, through 
the use which he made of his personal influence, we repeat with enlarged 
meaning the words which we then used in commenting on his letter of 
acceptance: “If Dr. Storrs shall prove to be a leader into this way of 
peace, none will rejoice more heartily than we: nor will we allow our- 
selves to question that his devotion to justice and liberty is as controlling 
now as in the days when he was associated in the editorship of ‘ The 
Independent’ with Joseph P. Thompson and Leonard Bacon.” 

As we have intimated, the real outcome of the meeting at New York 
was the formal recognition of the fact that there are two wings in the 
Board, and that each has the right to its opinions. This granted the way 
to peace, and codperation is open. It was natural that a committee 
should be appointed “to inquire into the methods of administration pur- 
sued at the missionary rooms in Boston, and to recommend any changes 
which shall appear to them needful and important,” but the work of this 
Committee, apart from the reiteration of the policy which called it into 
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being, is the work of adjustment, the settlement of methods rather than 
of principles. The principle has been established. It is the principle of 
comprehensiveness, of which the spiritual expression is fellowship and 
the practical expression codperation. 


Meanwhile the question arises, what of the immediate future? Pend- 
ing the report of the committee of inquiry and recommendation, what 
shall be the working policy of the Board, especially with regard to the 
acceptance of missionary candidates? To this question the Board gave a 
direct answer. The letter of Dr. Storrs in accepting the presidency was 
made at his request, or rather as a condition of his acceptance of a reélec- 
tion, the platform of the Board for the ensuing year. We do not under- 
stand that this action absolutely repeals the resolutions of the Board 
under which the Prudential Committee has acted for the past two years, 
but we do understand that it is to be interpretative of these resolutions. 
And with this important cireumstance in addition: Dr. Storrs, as Presi- 
dent of the Board, has been added to the Prudential Committee, where 
we very naturally expect that he will act, as occasion may offer, as the 
interpreter of his own words. This fact, taken in connection with his 
more recent declaration to which we have referred, invests his opinions 
then expressed with great interest. We quote so much of his letter as 
refers to the proper method of dealing with missionary candidates, with- 
out comment. 


“The Prudential Committee has been instructed for the second time to ex- 
ercise caution as to the appointment of any candidates holding a doctrine 
which the Board yet esteems an unacceptable innovation, and whose tenden- 
cies it judges, as at present advised, to be perversive and dangerous. But 
this instruction clearly allows, if it does not suggest, that the Committee is 
to consider each case by itself, and, in the few instances likely to arise where 
there is any uncertainty on the subject, is to form its judgment with kindness 
and candor, as to the amount and the spiritual force of any tendency which 
may appear toward the opinion which it must not indorse. It has already 
unanimously decided, as I understand it, that when one does not find the new 
theory sustained by the Bible, and does not hold it as part of an accepted spec- 
ulative scheme, but leaves the whole momentous matter to which it refers in 
the hands of Him who, as Judge of all the earth, will do what is right in wis- 
dom and love, no hindrance is interposed to immediate appointment. This 
seems to me entirely accordant, in letter and spirit, with the repeated instruc- 
tion of the Board ; and I have no doubt that the same course will hereafter be 
pursued, and that considerate care will be exercised to discriminate between 
the want of an opinion and the presence of one which implies or favors the ob- 
jectionable theory, — between even a vague hope, acknowledged to be unsup- 
portedsby. the Scripture, only personal to one’s self, held in silent submission 
to subsequent correction, and a distinct dogmatic tendency or a formulated 
conviction. 

No doubt the shadings of thought at this point will be delicate and intricate 
in some minds ; while in most, the fact that the Master said nothing about any 
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future opportunities, with the intensity of his appeals for immediate repent- 
ance, and the solemn urgency of his imperative command for instantaneous 
missionary effort will make the theory of such future opportunities appear 
quite incredible. In the other and smaller class of cases, I am sure that the 
majority of the Board would wish, as I should, that great pains should be 
taken to disentangle feeling from conviction, a sympathetic impulse from a 
controlling theological bias ; that constant tenderness should be shown to those 
who are treading with diffident steps on the high places of inquiry for the 
truth ; and that due regard should always be had to the probable influence of 
an earnest missionary zeal, and the educational force of missionary work pur- 
sued in a temper of loyalty to Christ, upon the formation of future opinion in 
those whose impressions are tentative and unfixed. I do not imagine that any 
material difference of judgment will here arise between the Committee with 
the Secretaries, on the one hand, and the Board on the other. The Committee 
may not pass certain definite lines ; but affectionate sympathy and Christian 
solicitude toward any whose minds are not set toward conclusions which the 
Board as a body does not accept will no doubt be the common impulse.” 


The theological significance of the result at New York may be 
wrongly estimated by those who are not familiar with the doctrinal 
views of the different parties in the constituency of the Board. Strictly 
speaking, the action had no theological significance. No one’s opinion 
was changed or affected by it. The majority did not thereby withdraw 
their disavowal and censure of the theory or hope which had given rise 
to the theological controversy, and the minority did not withdraw their 
entertainment of it, or sympathy with it, or acknowledgment of its 
rights. If the theological attitude of the constituency of the Board 
toward the vexed question of Eschatology, especially as related to the 
salvation of the heathen, were analyzed, it would probably be found to 
show some such result as this. A part of the majority holding to the 
traditional theory of the Board as set forth in quotations and references 
in the pamphlet of the Rev. Dr. A. C. Thompson, the Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee: another and probably larger part repudiating 
this conception of the universal perdition of the heathen, and finding in 
the Atonement the ground on which, through various unknown agencies, 
the heathen are actually being saved in vast numbers without the know- 
ledge of Christ. Of the minority, some entertaining the theory or hope 
that the knowledge of the love of God in Christ will at some time and in 
some way be given to all as a motive to repentance and faith: others not 
accepting this particular view, but allowing that it is as permissible as 
any view which they, or any of the majority, may hold. The range of 
opinion upon this subject is wide, and varying in degrees of positiveness, 
with a large element of agnosticism in the holding of all opinion at the 
point of application to the destiny of particular persons or classes of per- 
sons. For there are two great truths involved in the discussion of which 
no one can see the complete adjustment, or tell what the result will be 
in their application to a particular case, namely, the truth of the univer- 
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sality of Christianity in its relation of motive to the race, and that of the 
self-determining power of sin in the individual. Evidently there ought to 
be liberty of opinion in regard to the relative place of these truths in the 
Christian system. As was said at the meeting, “ We must differ in 
opinion unless one or both parties are false to their convictions, which 
above all things may God forbid” —a liberty of difference which was 
expressly recognized in the closing words of Dr. Storrs’s plea for agree- 
ment, “not in opinion necessarily, but in feeling, in purpose and in 
work.” 

The one effect of the action at New York in its theological bearings 
is to remand theological discussion to the place where it belongs, and 
where it always has belonged, outside the American Board. A Board 
constituted for missionary ends is no place for the philosophical or criti- 
cal or even spiritual treatment of controverted truth. That demands its 
own time and place. It belongs within the domain of reverent Christian 
scholarship, where each and every truth has a fair field, and must expect 
to abide the issue. To quote again from Dr. Storrs’s letter of accept- 
ance: “The questions of Eschatology, vast as they are, wide in their 
relations, intensely attractive to many minds, are sure to be discussed in 
years to come, perhaps more largely and more profoundly than they 
have been hitherto. Congregational scholars and divines will take, no 
doubt, a distinguished part in such discussions ; and it may be that in their 
final result the new opinion is to gain such a power as it has not yet 
received ; or it may be on the other hand, as many anticipate, that it will 
disappear, except from individual minds, and that to the general devout 
thought of the earnest missionary church it will dissolve itself into the 
baseless fabric of a dream.” 

The theology of the Board, in its Eschatology, must always be that of 
the individuals and churches making up its constituency. At present the 
constituency of the Board has no clear and well-defined Eschatology. 
Nothing is more evident than the rejection, even on the part of a majority 
of the majority, of the belief in regard to the universal perdition of the 
heathen, held at the date of the origin of the Board, and constituting one 
of the chief motives of its origin. All discussion, therefore, is timely and 
necessary which may serve in the end to replace the abandoned belief on 
this subject with a belief which is at once positive and tenable, a belief 
which, if it is not in itself the missionary motive, shall be in harmony with 
and support the motive which is now dominant and active. The under- 
standing now is that such discussion shall go on outside the Board and 
not within. 


The result at New York in ‘its missionary bearings cannot be over- 
estimated. Even in advance of the final settlement, the principle of 
codperation can be put at work for immediate results. Without doubt 
the missions which belong to that branch of the Church which the Board 
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represents have suffered through dissensions. As Congregationalists 
we have not kept pace in our missionary efforts with the growth of the 
denomination, nor with the advance in missionary zeal and enthusiasm 
in some of the other denominations. Occupying the great vantage ground 
inherited through the American Board, we have not fully used our 
present opportunities. The large and unexpected legacies bequeathed 
the Board have allowed some enlargement of the work ; but we ought to 
make ourselves more and more independent of this uncertain element of 
progress. Missions belong to the living church, and are its peculiar 
responsibility and privilege. We have begun the settlement of our 
differences none too soon to take our part in the general advance of 
Christianity throughout the world. The call for reinforcement and 
enlargement which came from every quarter, the call not of despair but 
of hope and opportunity, was a plea for union, fellowship, and codperation. 
Especially is this true of the appeal from Japan so urgent, so inspiring, 
so definite with its specification of towns, cities, and provinces, open to 
and in waiting for Christianity. It is a matter of profound gratitude that 
in the face of these appeals from brethren of our own and of other races 
we can turn our thoughts and our energies from the things about which 
we differ to those in which we agree, relegating opinions to their legiti- 
mate fields of discussions, and uniting in the active and aggressive work 
of Christ among the nations. 


CONCILIATION NOT COMPROMISE: THE COLOR QUESTION IN THE 
CONGREGATIONAL COUNCIL. 

At the recent Congregational Council convened at Worcester, two sets 
of delegates presented themselves from the churches in Georgia. They 
represented respectively colored and white churches. But this fact did 
not prove that the color question was involved, because the churches had 
had an independent history. The colored churches, fifteen in number, 
had been organized in connection with the work of the American Mis- 
sionary Association. The white churches, fifty-eight in number, were 
originally Free Protestant Methodist churches, which had about a year 
and a half ago adopted the Congregational polity and creed. 

The colored delegates were admitted without question. An ecclesias- 
tical difficulty arose in regard to the reception of the white delegates, 
which was intensified by the fear that the difficulty might in some way 
conceal the color question. The difficulty upon its face was that the 
white churches had presented not only delegates from the district or 
local conferences, but also a delegate from the general conference, corre- 
sponding to a State association. But there was already a State associa- 
tion composed of colored churches, which held the ground and was 
entitled to representation. And it soon came out in discussion that con- 
tinued but unsuccessful attempts had been made to unite the two into 
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one body. The colored delegates having been admitted, and so having 
the privilege of debate, at once took the floor and stated the case from 
their point of view. They spoke with clearness and effect, and made a 
strong impression upon the audience. But as the discussion proceeded, 
others now joining in it, it became evident, as one member of the Coun- 
cil said, that the Council was getting a good deal of heat to the amount 
of light. The question uppermost in the minds of the members of the 
Council was, why did not the white churches accept through their com- 
mittee some one of the various offers of the committee of the colored 
churches looking toward a complete union in a common State association ? 
This was put directly and in various forms to the Committee of the Coun- 
ceil which had presented a report favorable in part to the white churches, 
and also to the white delegates who had been asked to participate in the 
debate, though not yet recognized as members of the Council. The 
answers given, though not absolutely satisfactory, showed that the reasons 
against the plans of union proposed were not necessarily founded in social 
prejudice. There were reasons growing out of the previous condition of 
the white churches, their methods of organization and association, which 
made the particular plans less feasible than they appeared to be, or to use 
their own word, “impracticable.” And the Council was disposed to accept 
these reasons as offered in good faith, because of the explicit promise 
that in the local conferences there should be no distinction whatever be- 
tween the white and colored churches, and also because of the under- 
standing that continued efforts should be made to bring about a complete 
union in one State organization. It was therefore voted that the white 
churches should be recognized so far as they had complied, in promise at 
least, with the conditions of Congregational fellowship, but that further 
recognition should await a more complete fulfillment of these conditions. 
And in consequence the white delegates from the conferences were 
received, while the white delegate from the General Conference or Asso- 
ciation was denied admission, but was allowed to sit as an honorary mem- 
ber. This action, it was understood, met the approval of the leading 
speaker among the colored delegates, and was acceptable to a large 
majority of the Council. 

The result was not a compromise; it was a recognition of the condi- 
tions of fellowship just so far as they had been fulfilled. Possibly the 
testimony of the Council might have been stronger against the principle 
of caste, if it had refused to receive the white delegates until all the con- 
ditions of fellowship had been complied with, in the State organization as 
well as in the local bodies. But on the other hand it was felt that the po- 
sition of the Congregational Church was so well understood that it could 
afford to be magnanimous. The conciliatory policy seemed to be open 
without involving the danger of falling into compromises. If for any 
reason the result should not justify the policy thus pursued, there will be 
no hesitation about future action. The Congregational Church can 
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never allow itself to occupy a doubtful position upon the “color ques- 
tion,” which is simply the question of caste. The following resolution, 
adopted in connection with the admission of the white delegates, ex- 
pressed the mind of the Council, and reflects the mind of the denomina- 
tion. 

Resolved, That this Council re-affirms the historic position we conceive 
to be characteristic of Congregationalism, always the equality of all 
believers in Christ Jesus, and that we admit the before named delegates 
of the Congregational conferences in Georgia to membership in this body, 
in the belief that they also stand with us on this ground; and in the 
expectation that they will use their uttermost endeavors at home to real- 
ize and manifest the fact in the promotion of organic union among all 
the Congregational churches of that commonwealth, 


THE TRIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH. 

Tue Convention of 1886 is most generally remembered as the Con- 
vention in which an attempt was made to adopt the name “ The Church 
of America,” instead of the name “ The Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States of America.” Alarm was felt by the broader minds 
of that church in view of the apparent growth of a narrow ecclesias- 
ticism, and the publie at large was both amazed and amused at such 
pretension on the part of a section of one of the smaller religious denomi- 
nations of this country. 

The Convention of 1889 has not been disturbed by any proposals or 
discussions which would array one party against another, but has been 
occupied with plans for increasing the practical efficiency of the Episco- 
pal Chureh, and for giving more flexibility and richness to its worship. 
Measures for grouping dioceses into departments have been under con- 
sideration, and, as usual, missionary work has received earnest atten- 
tion ; but the time and interest of the Convention have been most largely 
given to the revision of the prayer book. Various changes have been 
agreed on which will probably receive final sanction in the Convention of 
1892. We have not been able from unofficial reports to compare these 
modifications in detail with the present prayer book, but have the impres- 
sion that the object has been to give more option to clergymen in the use 
of certain portions of the service, to distribute those portions in the order 
of morning and evening prayer so as to shorten both, and to remove cer- 
tain infelicities of expression or arrangement. The revised hymnal 
offered by the committee, which has been at work on it since 1886, was 
not acceptable to the Convention, and another report is to be made in 
1892. 

General interest outside the Episcopal Church attaches chiefly to two 
results of the Convention ; — the direction concerning the use of the Ni- 
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cene Creed, and the resolutions concerning Christian Unity. Heretofore 
the use of the Nicene Creed in public worship has not been required. 
It may be repeated instead of the Apostles’ Creed, and the custom is 
quite general of using it on certain days, but the use has been optional. 
Now it is to be repeated in every church on Christmas Day, Easter Day, 
Ascension Day, Whitsunday, and Trinity Sunday. Discussion on the 
resolution requiring its use was prolonged and animated. Objections 
were made for a variety of reasons, but they pertained more to the his- 
tory than to the theology of the Creed. Some opposed the requirement 
on the ground that the doctrine of the procession of the Spirit from the 
Son as well as from the Father was never adopted by the Eastern 
Church, and that the recital of a creed containing that doctrine should 
not be required of any branch of the Church Catholic, as the required use 
thus becomes a hindrance to Christian unity. This, in fact, was the 
principal objection. It was urged that the Niczeano-Constantinopolitan 
Creed which was sanctioned by the Council of Chalcedon is the only 
form that has catholicity, and that the later Western form which added 
“ filioque” never had any general sanction, and is still an offense to the 
Greek Church. Others objected on the ground that no more should be 
required in the order of Holy Communion, with which it is connected on 
the five days specified, than at Baptism and Confirmation. Still others 
intimated that it imposed a theological burden too heavy for some of the 
clergy to bear, although no one made this objection on his own behalf. 
On the other hand it was urged that the Nicene Creed in the Constantino- 
politan form, and with the “ filioque” added, has always been included in 
the formularies of the Episcopal Church in this country, that the bishops 
of the Church of England objected to giving episcopal orders here be- 
cause the proposed prayer book omitted the Nicene Creed, and that the 
objection was removed by inserting that Creed in the order both of 
morning and of evening prayer, and that the doctrine of the procession 
of the Spirit from the Son is explicitly stated in the Articles of religion 
and is therefore the doctrine of the Church, and finally that to make 
the use of it optional might result in the entire disuse of it in some 
churches, and thus deprive some of the laity of a cherished privilege. 
These considerations prevailed and every minister must henceforth re- 
peat the Nicene Creed at least five times a year. 

The discussion and final action indicate that the Episcopal Church 
with almost complete unanimity maintains the doctrine of the proper 
divinity of Jesus Christ. No one objected to the “ filioque” as a doctrine, 
but only to the proposed use of the Creed containing it. Indeed, the 
ritual of the Episcopal Church is so permeated with Trinitarian expres- 
sions, that communicants must accept the divinity of Christ with cordial 
assent in order to employ sympathetically the prescribed forms of wor- 
ship. The service of that church to religion is scarcely less through its 
maintenance of the evangelical doctrine of the Person of Christ than 
through the importance it attaches to public worship. 
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There was reaffirmation of the basis of agreement on which it is 
thought the great evangelical communions can unite, and a direction to 
continue efforts looking towards union. It will be remembered that, at 
the Lambeth Conference last year, partly in consequence of overtures 
already made by the Episcopal Church in the United States, a basis of 
union was defined, and every encouragement was given to persist in the 
efforts which had been begun. The Convention in New York sanctioned 
the basis of union, and advised conference with representatives of other 
religious communions. The proposals of the Lambeth Conference were 
as follows: ‘ That, in the opinion of this Conference, the following Ar- 
ticles supply a basis on which approach may be by God’s blessing made 
towards Home Reunion: (a) The Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as ‘containing all things necessary to salvation,’ and as 
being the rule and ultimate standard of faith. (6) The Apostles’ Creed 
as the baptismal symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement 
of the Christian faith. (c) The two Sacraments ordained by Christ 
Himself — Baptism and the Supper of the Lord — ministered with un- 
failing use of Christ’s words of Institution, and of the elements ordained 
by Him. (d) The Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples 
called of God into the unity of His Church.” There was no extended 
debate on the subject, but on the other hand no objection was made to 
carrying forward the movement as far as possible. It is worth some- 
thing to have the great agreements of evangelical churches clearly rec- 
ognized, as in the first three articles of the Lambeth proposals, concerning 
the Bible, the Sacraments, and the two ancient Creeds. Even the fourth 
is purposely left vague, so as to emphasize the authorized perpetuation 
of the offices and sacraments of the Church through a consecrated order 
of men rather than to insist upon particular forms of government or 
titles of incumbents. In the Church Congress recently held in Cardiff, 
Wales, the conditions and prospects of union were discussed at consider- 
able length, some speakers taking up one by one the proposals of the 
Lambeth Conference. So far as the Church of England and the Episco- 
pal Church in this country are concerned the fourth article alone seems 
to present difficulty, as many in those churches do not recognize the va- 
lidity of ordination in some other bodies. Should the opinion become gen- 
eral which is entertained by some eminent churchmen that episcopacy, 
although of early origin, is not of divine command, even this barrier 
to union might be removed. It is not forgotten by some, also, that at 
the Reformation the Church of England did not affirm the exclusive 
claim of her Episcopate, and did not condemn Presbyterian or other 
ordination, but admitted to benefices without reordination a considerable 
number who had received only Presbyterian orders. One of the speak- 
ers at the Cardiff Congress, Dr. Perowne, the Dean of Peterborough, 
having recognized the facts just mentioned added in a very noble strain 
the following remarks : — 
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“Let me be clearly understood. I disclaim in the most emphatic manner 
any desire to treat Episcopacy as a matter of indifference. I do not think one 
form of church government as good as another. I have never uttered a word 
which, except by gross and willful perversion, could be made to bear such an 
interpretation. But I take the ground of our Reformers, I take the ground of 
our great Anglican divines, and I affirm that Episcopacy is of the bene esse, 
but not of the esse of a church. I believe it to be the best form of government, 
but I dare not say that without it there is neither church nor sacrament. I be- 
lieve its origin may be traced back to Apostolic times. 1 do not see that it is 
of Divine command. I believe that Christ may call His ministers now as He 
called them of old. Paul and Barnabas went forth on their great mission as 
Christian evangelists before that hands were laid upon them by the officers of 
the Church. And their ordination, moreover, was not by apostles, but by the 
prophets and teachers which were in the church at Antioch. Shall we say 
there can be no true ministry apart from Episcopal ordination? Or shall we 
not rather say with Irenzus, “ Ubi Ecclesia, ibi Spiritus Dei, et ubi Spiritus Det 
ibi Ecclesia”? But let me repeat, if I urge concession here I urge it only for 
the express occasion. I urge it because without this concession reunion is im- 
possible, and because to make this concession for the special end in view is to 
make no sacrifice of any vital truth. It is to take the position of the Reform- 
ers of our own Church before the reformation of the most illustrious of our 
Anglican divines.” 

It probably is a long road to a corporate union of the Episcopal Church 
with other evangelical churches, and it is not certain that an external 
unification is to be desired. Coéperation in missions and charities is a 
practical union which removes the reproach of divisions. Occasional al- 
liances on a large scale may be arranged in order to promote codperation 
and exhibit brotherly love. Conferences of representatives from the great 
denominations for the very purpose of discussing the possibility and con- 
ditions of union promote fraternal feeling. A delegate from Canada to 
the Convention in New York speaking of steps towards practical union 
said: “* We appointed a committee and had a conference with committees 
representing the Presbyterian Assembly and the Methodist General Con- 
ference. The three committees met last spring and I had the honor of 
being present as a member. Let me assure you it was one of the most 
delightful occasions. Although we may not in our lifetime bring about 
this much desired end, still we can never do it unless we commence, and we 
feel that something has been done in bringing these people together to 
look one another in the face and confer upon the subject.” Christian 
union has in fact been partly accomplished. The bitterness of denomina- 
tional rivalry is fast disappearing on missionary ground, in the Eng- 
lish colonies, and in the United States. The spirit of toleration is general. 
There is mutual recognition of the fruits of the spirit in the different 
communions. The churches are not antagonistic but supplementary to 
each other. They respectively exercise functions which are requisite to 
the complete religious development. of the “nations and peoples.” Pro- 
posals looking towards corporate union are rather a result and a sign of 
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much progress made in spiritual union than the initiation of a new move- 
ment. Unity is growing and will grow whether organic wnion is ever 
secured or not. The duty of all Christians is, as we have formerly said, 
to discourage all peculiarities of worship, government, and doctrine which 
are foreign to a catholic spirit, to avoid all that is provincial and eccen- 
tric, to elevate prayers, hymns, music, preaching and creeds to the level 
on which all Christians can hold communion with God and with each 
other. When religious life and worship are essentially the same, denomi- 
national groupings survive for convenience and not for division. 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE REPORT ON MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE! 


Ir will be impossible, at this early date after the appearance of this 
Report in print, to give as full an account of its new and abundant ma- 
terial as one could desire. But enough can be done to direct thought to 
its great subjects and to the work itself, which fortunately can be ob- 
tained without cost on application either through members of Congress 
or directly to the Department of Labor at Washington. 

The official history of the Report is recited in the introduction. It 
begins with the appearance in Congress, in January, 1884, of petitions 
prepared in accordance with the suggestions made in a letter in the New 
York “ Tribune ” in the previous December. After various vicissitudes, 
the Senate almost unanimously supporting the measure, and a large but 
insufficient number in the House being in its favor, it finally passed the 
House and became a law March 3, 1887. An additional sum was given 
the Department in 1888, to enable the Commissioner to complete the work, 
he receiving $17,500 in all directly for this purpose, though he had full 
power to use his regular appropriations for it. The work has taken two 
years and a half from the time of the first appropriation and prelimi- 
nary study to its final issue in the printed volume, which comes nearly 
six years after its first definite proposal by the friends of the National 
Divorce Reform League. Its idea, however, is much older than this, 
having been suggested for the Census of 1880. 

The Report gathers up nearly everything in the statistical works of 
Europe relating to marriage and divorce to supplement the collections of 
its special agent, Dr. E. M. Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins University, which 
were mainly confined to the period of twenty years in the United States, 
the direct subject of investigation. It has, therefore, the character of a 
thesaurus on its immediate subject, which is “ Statistics of and relating 
to Marriage and Divorce.” While the European matter, which takes 
nearly one hundred pages, does not cover Europe completely, it greatly 
increases the information previously in print in many scattered official 
publications, and in the little publications of Bodio and Bertillon, be- 


1 A Report on Marriage and Divorce in the United States, 1867 to 1886 ; in- 
cluding an Appendix relating to Marriage and Divorce in certain countries in 
Europe. By Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of Labor. February, 1889. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 1889. Pp. 1074. 
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sides bringing it together in clear arrangement. The laws of divorce 
and statistics of Canada are also included in the Appendix. The Amer- 
ican matter dwarfs all our former statistical information on the sub- 
ject of Divorce almost into insignificance. While it is not a report 
on Marriage and Divorce laws, it is by far the best source of informa- 
tion on these subjects, so far as it is necessary to know them in order to 
understand the statistics. We have now an official digest of these con- 
densed into one hundred pages so ingeniously made by the use of headings, 
tables, etc., that more is compassed than can be found in several times 
the space elsewhere, and arranged so that any desired point is quickly 
found., Unusual pains have been taken to secure accuracy, as none of 
the existing compendiums were found free from errors. A vast amount 
of work is often condensed into single tables. The table showing ages 
of consent, those regarding marriage licenses, the officers issuing them, 
the fees prescribed, the methods of returns, are good examples of con- 
densed, yet clear showing. The exhibit of Divorce laws is equally clear 
and full. The system of registration and publication of returns of mar- 
riages and divorces is clearly shown wherever any exists. But in the 
ease of marriages, unfortunately, the want of any system worthy the 
name is the great discovery in most States. 

The general tables of the Report are eight in number. Marriages and 
divorces throughout the country are first given for each of the coun- 
ties by years for the twenty years 1867-1886. Statistics of divorce 
are practically complete, and enable each locality in the country to com- 
pare its own condition with that of any other. The causes of divorce, 
not merely the statutory causes, but the great variety created by 
the interpretations of the courts, are shown in extenso. These in 
some States count as many as sixty, and in one seventy-five. That 
is to say, the variations in practical application of a dozen or less stat- 
utory causes reach this number. The duration of marriage before 
divorce for the several States and Territories and by classified causes of 
divorce is shown for each year. This average for the whole country is 
9.17 years. Where the husband was the applicant, it was only 8.97 
years, but in case of the wife 9.27. The largest single number of di- 
vorees for any one year after marriage was 27,909, and these were those 
who had lived together four years before divorce. The next largest, 
27,250, took place three years after marriage; while 21,525 sought di- 
vorce in two years, and 15,622 after one year. “It is surprising,” says 
the Report, “to find that 25,371 couples, after living together twenty- 
one years or more, were obliged to seek divorce.” The average duration 
of married life before divorce in this class is found to be 26.95 years. 
In any deductions as to the period at which divorce is most likely to occur 
we should remember that the number of married persons declines as we 
recede from the date of marriage, so that 25,371 divorces after twenty- 
one years of married life must be a far greater percentage than the 
number would be twenty years earlier. This adds to the terrible signifi- 
cance of the figures relating to divorce late in life. In many of the 
older States, the average age at divorce is increasing considerably, and it 
has risen more than half a year for the entire country. In Massachu- 
setts in 1885, it was nearly thirteen years. In Arkansas the average for 
the twenty years is only 6.48. The table showing the place of mar- 
riage of the divorces is very valuable. Its exhibit is in four particulars. 
It shows for each State the number of those divorced who were married 
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in the State, those who were married in some adjoining State, those who 
were married in some other of the United States, and those married in 
a foreign country. There were only 7,739 of the last class in the entire 
period. Still another table gives the number of children in those cases 
where the facts were known. A study of selected counties in a dozen 
States is made with reference to the relation of intemperance to divorce, 
and various other points are treated, such as the number of applications 
rejected, and the number of cases in which notice to the defendant was 
made by publication. 

Unfortunately the condition of the returns of marriage are such that 
a very few States only supply really complete figures regarding mar- 
riages, and a few more any that are nearly so. It is impossible, so soon 
after the Report has become available, to go into its contents as fully or 
thoroughly as can be done later. But some points which it has brought 
out can be noted now. 

1. The primary fact that has thus been established is, of course, that 
of the wide prevalence and increase of divorces in our Western civiliza- 
tion. A generation ago it would have been thought incredible that in the 
twenty years, 1867-1886, there would be granted 328,716 divorces in 
the United States, or that over 25,535 could be granted in a single year. 
Yet this is the fact. And divorces increased from 9,937 in 1867 to 
25,535 in 1886, which is more than twice as fast as the increase of popu- 
lation. The movement is exceedingly steady from year to year. Di- 
viding into periods of five years each, we get a safe comparison. The 
second period has 27.9 per cent, more divorces than the first; the third 
30.3 per cent. more than the second ; and the fourth 31.4 more than the 
third. The only exceptions to the general increase, when the statistics 
are taken in quinquennial periods, are in Maine, Connecticut, and Ver- 
mont. New York and one or two other sections show but slight in- 
crease in proportion to population. In the older States, or perhaps one 
should say in those States where the movement early gained volume, the 
increase of late generally goes on at a slower rate. In the South it 
seems especially rapid, though not yet attaining the volume it has in the 
North and West. It is unfortunate that the Report was unable, from 
defects in the original material, to distinguish between divorces granted 
whites and blacks. But clearly the increase is chiefly among the blacks. 

It is difficult for various reasons to find a perfectly satisfactory basis 
for comparison. The ratio of divorces to the population, to the mar- 
riages formed during the year, to existing married couples, or to the mar- 
riages dissolved for all reasons in the year, all prove imperfect forms of 
statement. Some fail for want of the necessary data; others fort heir 
need of corrections not easily made. But it is evident that divorces have 
been so numerous in several States that they must in some years be one 
in ten or even nine of the marriages.? 

The same thing goes on in Canada and Europe, though with a very 
different volume. Canada granted only four divorces in 1867 and eleven 
in 1886. European countries and states, including Canada, give results 
as follows for the years named, being those in which statistics for the 
earlier and later dates are supplied in the Appendix to the Report. Be- 
tween 1867 to 1886, eleven foreign countries or states increased their 

1 For a discussion of the various methods of computing ratios, see the 


ANDOVER Review for January, 1887, in the article on the “ Verification of 
Social Statistics.” 
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divorces in the aggregate from 3,541 to 9,200. Between 1876 and 1886, 
thirteen give figures. These show an increase from 6,540 to 10,909, or 
sixty-seven per cent. The increase between these two years in the United 
States was 72.5 percent. But here, of course, the increase of population 
must have been much greater. Like the South, the increase in Europe 
seems now more rapid, partly because the movement has not yet attained 
the volume of our own Northern and Western States. The exceptions to 
the movement in Europe are almost as few as in the United States. All 
the countries in Europe which gave us figures for 1885 report a total of 
23,735. Probably the statistics of all Europe, if fully collected, would 
now give about the same number of divorces as the United States, though 
the latter has less than one fifth of the population of Europe. The high- 
est divorce rate in Europe for an entire country is in Switzerland, which 
had one for every 20 marriages in 1882. The city of Hamburg is the 
worst single locality reported, with one to 16. The German Empire has 
about one in 60; but Saxony has had one to 30. The ratio in France 
reached in 1885 one in 45, being one to 46 the next year. 

Here, then, we meet the great fact of a vast social movement, affecting 
peoples under all laws, religions, and races, and with exceptions such as 
prove the rule rather than otherwise. For it seems true, generally, that 
some special reason, like an exceptional condition of law, or the com- 
parative isolation of a state or country from the great social currents of 
the times, is the leading cause of the exceptions. 

2. The influence of legislation upon divorces in this country is almost 
the first object of attention. This matter is discussed in the Report, with 
several pages of comment on the changes of laws and their effect upon 
the increase of divorces. The relation of laws to the volume of the 
movement, that is, to the greater or less number of divorces in the sev- 
eral States, is not discussed in the analysis of the tables, though the 
Report has a good deal of material bearing upon the point. Upon the 
increase, the conclusion seems to be that the relaxations or restrictions of 
law do affect divorces most perceptibly, but not enough to account for 
more than a part of the increase. In the three of our States showing 
decided decrease in divorces, the improvement is due to more stringent 
legislation. Every one will regret that Vermont repealed her law of 
1884 before it was fairly tried. This secured a delay of six months 
after the entering of libels for divorce, and required the presence of the 
defendant in court when it could be secured. It greatly reduced di- 
vorees. Five States, including Indiana and Vermont, now require the 
prosecuting attorney of the State to appear, either in all suits, or in 
certain classes of them. But no information is at hand showing the 
use made of this feature of law. In Europe a similar provision is 
perhaps the rule, and the practice seems to conform to its spirit as 
well as its letter. The various “ omnibus clauses,” that is, enactments 
by which large discretion was given to the courts, and which aided 
the parties who sought divorce for reasons hard to establish under 
strictly defined causes, have nearly*disappeared from the statute books, 
and the result is everywhere good. Indiana repealed such a clause in 
1873, and further provided that abandonment must last two years in- 
stead of one, and that “failure of the husband to make reasonable pro- 
vision for his family” must be “for the period of two years.” This 
legislation checked the increase of divorces for five years. In the last 
ten years they have, however, increased sixty per cent. 
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Looking, now, from the increase of divorces to the influence of law 
upon their prevalence, there is evidently material for thought. Maine, 
since 1883, has several causes for divorce in place of one chief statu- 
tory cause, — “ omnibus clause ” that covered most cases before that date. 
Yet her divorces since are hardly two thirds what they were for four years 
before that time. High divorce rates, as a rule, nowhere exist unless the 
causes are so many or so loosely stated that divorces can be granted read- 
ily. Administration of law greatly affects the results. For example, 
New York, with only one cause for absolute divorce, has forty per cent. 
more divorces than New Jersey with two, not counting those which are 
more properly grounds for nullity. This better condition of New Jersey 
is probably due to her system of courts of chancery, to which all libels of 
divorce are committed, and whose rules of procedure, I have been told, 
are carefully framed and faithfully applied. The notorious case of Sheriff 
Flach has led to the revision of the rules of the courts in New York, by 
which the common practice of putting cases into the hands of a referee 
outside the court is likely to be restricted. I believe Chicago some years 
ago gave up the practice of hearing cases in private; *‘ in chambers,” as 
it is called. If I mistake not, it is no longer lawful in Illinois for the 
divorce lawyer to advertise his trade in the newspapers. This subject 
of administration under the rules of the courts does not come within the 
scope of the Report, but it is probable that a very marked improvement 
in respect’ to divorces granted would be effected by stricter administration 
of such laws as we now have. 

3. The influence of conflicting laws upon divorce is a subject of great 
interest. ‘There has been a strong public sentiment in favor of uniform 
marriage and divorce laws for the entire country, involving in the 
minds of most an amendment of the Constitution of the United States 
giving jurisdiction to Congress over all matters relating to marriage and 
divorce in the entire country. A few, however, have hoped for this 
result through some convention of the States. Several objects seem de- 
sirable. The first is to secure a common legal status throughout the 
country for the married and divorced, and for their children. It is well 
known that sometimes distressing conditions beset the innocent for lack 
of this uniformity. A second reason comes from the opportunities that 
now exist for deceit, fraud, and great wrong which individuals suffe~, and 
which bring dishonor to the States by parties going from one State to an- 
other to obtain divorces more easily or more agreeably. It is possible for 
a man nominally to spend three months in Dakota, running into the 
State at regular intervals, if he does not care to spend the ninety days 
there, and come back with a divorce of which his innocent wife knows 
nothing. A winter’s stay in California may be prolonged to six months 
with like results. Indeed, several States and Territories afford such 
facilities. A summer at Newport may be lengthened out to a year, with 
frequent visits to New York, and thus allow one to escape the necessity 
of establishing the one cause required in New York, or the resident of 
New York may contrive to comply with the law of the adjoining State of 
Pennsylvania, and reside there nominally or in reality for a year. Utah 
formerly permitted one filing a mere expression of a desire to become 
a resident to sue for divorce. Certain parties in certain States, in 
league with officers of the courts in Utah for two or three years did an 
enormous business for their clients. No less than 914 divorces for 1877 
were discovered by the expert of the Department, nearly all of which 
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were thus obtained by parties from the East. This continued until the 
Mormons themselves instigated the repeal of the mischievous law. 

It has been generally assumed by the more earnest advocates of uni- 
formity through national legislation that their desired result would strike 
at the main root of the divorce business, so far as affected by legislation. 
Intelligent persons have constantly assumed that the larger part of the di- 
vorces of the country belonged to the class of those secured by migration 
for the purpose. But the Report, for the first time, puts this whole matter 
on the substantial basis of induction from the facts. The marriages of 
289,546 out of the 328,716 couples divorced in the United States in twenty 
years took place in this country ; only 7,739, as before stated, were mar- 
ried in foreign countries; and the libels failed to give the place of mar- 
riage in 31,389 of the cases. More than one fourth of the last relate to 
the divorces of Connecticut, as this State does not conform to the general 
rule in stating where the parties seeking a divorce were married. Now, of 
those whose place of marriage was reported, 231,867 couples, or 80.1 per 
cent., were married in the very State where their divorce was granted, 
and 57,679, or 19.9 per cent., were married in some other State than the 
one in which the divorcee was obtained. ‘This shows conclusively that 
certainly eighty per cent. of all the divorces are obtained, beyond doubt, 
in the States where the marriage took place, without any attempt at 
migration for the purpose. 

The 19.9 per cent. who have been divorced in a different State from 
the place of marriage cover two classes. The first of these is that of 
those who have emigrated from the State of former residence between 
marriage and divorce in a perfectly proper way. Just how much must 
be subtracted for this element it is impossible to say. But I think 
few will hesitate to make the subtraction cover one half of the 19.9 per 
cent., and some might be inclined to reduce it still more before we get a 
fair estimate of the second class, which is made up of those who have pur- 
posely sought divorce in a State other than the place of their marriage. 
The average length of married life before divorcee has been already 
given as 9.17 years, which must be not far from two fifths the natural 
duration of marriages. The Report shows the movement of the native 
population, according to the censuses of 1870 and 1880, to be so great that 
twenty-three per cent. in the earlier and twenty-two per cent. in the later 
year of the “ native-born” population of the United States were in those 
years living outside the States of their birthplace. Unfortunately the 
last census did not tabulate these facts for the adult population by con- 
jugal condition. Had this been done, the results of the present Report 
could be reduced to an exceedingly close approximation to the facts. 

But these facts are so given that their obverse side can be seen. For 
by the ingenious yet simple device of putting together the divorces from 
marriages occurring outside the respective States, a table is constructed 
showing where those married in any given State were divorced, and, 
comparing this with the contributions that State has made of its natives 
to the present population of the rest of the country, we get further light 
upon the problem. Though still confronted with the same indeterminate 
element that meets us in the other table, we see the facts from another 
point. It shows, for example, that New York had 9,205 of its mar- 

1 The exact percentages for those years were 23.2 and 23.1 respectively ; and 
the percentages of divorces from marriages in other States in the same years 
were 19.4 and 19. 
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riages dissolved in other States, which is nearly sixteen per cent. of the 
entire 57,679 who obtained divorees in other States than the place of 
their marriage. But New York had in 1880 over twelve per cent. of 
her natives living in other States. This seems to indicate that New 
York is a State from which parties go for divorce—a theory that con- 
forms to the popular impression and to the conclusion one would reach 
from knowledge of the restriction of absolute divorce in New York to 
one cause. So it might be shown by the balance of percentage on the 
other side that Illinois and formerly Maine were States which parties 
visited for the sake of easy divorce, but to much less extent than most 
think. I am not without hope that we can yet make pretty close deduc- 
tions from such data as we now have. 

The Commissioner gives many instances in which the facts correct the 
popular impression, For one example, take Rhode Island, a State which 
is particularly inviting to citizens of New York who seek divorce. Yet out 
of 4,462 divorces in Rhode Island during twenty years, only ninety-seven 
were granted to parties who had been married in the State of New York. 
The people of New York are also thought to go to Pennsylvania for 
divorce, and they undonbtedly do so. And yet out of 16,020 divorces 
in Pennsylvania only 765 were from the marriages of New York. This 
is 4.8 per cent., against about 2.4 per cent. of the population of Pennsyl- 
vania who were natives of New York. Indiana divorces had only 17.5 
per cent. of which the marriage was known to have been in other States, 
and Illinois only 21.4 per cent. But this would probably be increased 
in these two States somewhat from the number of “ unknown.” 

The conclusion seems inevitable that migration from one State to an- 
other for the direct purpose of easier or more agreeable divorce, though 
it has doubtless covered thousands of cases in the last twenty years, 
really includes but a small part of the whole number. It must also fol- 
low that with all those who believe that divorce itself is an evil, the 
much discussed subject of uniformity has by no means the preéminent 
place in the real problem that most have given it. The uneasy couples of 
the East may to some extent go to the courts of Chicago, Indianapolis, or 
California. But the frequently, and in many instances, the very much 
higher divorce rates of the cities and other resorts for divorce, over rural 
communities as a whole, will not account for the great and rising flood 
that has inundated the entire country. After all, the six or eight hundred 
divorces in Cook County in each year is a less serious affair than the 
pretty even distribution of 1,500 to 1,800 over the hundred counties of 
Illinois, outside Chicago. If the Report does nothing more than compel 
amore judicious opinion on this one part of the great and intricate 
problem of uniformity, thus leading to broader views of the legislative 
questions involved, it will have accomplished much.’ 

This investigation, which is, after all that may be said of its remarkable 
achievements, but little more than a preliminary survey of the ground, 
prepares us for the first time to grapple with the problems of marriage 


1 The writer could give many instances of fruitless attempts during the last 
seven or eight years to convince the public and individuals that the state of 
things regarding migration for divorce was substantially what the official Re- 
port now shows it to be. The popular opinion on this subject is a striking 
illustration of the extreme uncertainty of “common observation” on similar 
social facts, and of the supreme importance of their determination by the 
scientific statistician. 
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and divorce legislation with some real intelligence. While writing, a tele- 
gram comes from an influential source, asking about uniformity for the 
Territories and District of Columbia. I have replied in substance that 
it is too early to make fixed channels for the action of Congress even on 
this one point, though it is perhaps probable that some such course should 
be taken sooner or later. But I would move cautiously, for a while at 
least. For this subject of uniformity concerns every State in the Union, 
as well as the few remaining Territories which may soon become States. 
And it has its important international relations as well. It is not in- 
tended, however, to take up here a subject that needs a full article by 
itself for its treatment, but rather to use the little space left for two other 
points. 

The relation of intemperance to divorce receives some light from the 
Report. Not much of this, however, comes from the comparison of the 
legal causes assigned for the divorces. For these vary in different States 
more from the condition of the laws than from the state of morals. That 
sixteen per cent. of all the divorces in the United States were granted for 
cruelty, thirty-eight per cent. for desertion, and only four per cent. for 
drunkenness proves nothing as to the respective influence of these 
causes. Some States do not allow divorce for these causes at all. It 
seems singular at first thought that one half of all the divorces for 
drunkenness in the whole country are granted in the States of Massachu- 
setts, Ohio, Iowa, and Illinois, some of which are most reputable for 
sobriety, where together they make nearly fourteen per cent. of all 
divorces. But this may not mean that drunkenness is more common in 
these States than elsewhere, but simply that public sentiment and the 
conditions of the law favor resort to this plea for the dissolution of mar- 
riage. 

The Commissioner caused a special investigation to be made on this 
point in forty-five selected counties in a dozen States, covering 29,665 
cases of divorce. It was found that “in 5,966 cases, or 20.1 per cent. 
of the whole number, intemperance was a direct or indirect cause.” And 
the Report adds: “ From all the evidence which can be gathered it is 
probably true that this more fully represents the part played by intem- 
perance in divorce than the facts where drunkenness is directly and 
singly alleged to be the cause.” Of course, the careful reader will see 
that even into this twenty per cent. of cases there may have entered 
other coexisting causes. It is forgetfulness of this possible coexistence of 
a number of “causes” for any given result that has made so many of 
the statistics of the causes of poverty, crime, and other evils of little 
value or misleading in the hands of the unskixed. I think it will 
be difficult to change Mr. Wright’s figures very much on this relation 
of intemperance to divorce. With figures on other social evils they 
point unmistakably to the wonderful complexity of the causes and forces 
at work in modern social life, and will contribute to the direction of public 
attention to the need of better methods of study on the subjects of social 
reform. 

Let this meagre account of some of the rich material in this Report 
conclude with a reference to the work which it shows is needed in its 
own special line. While only twenty-one States provide for returns of 
marriages to some State officer, very few even of these secure such a de- 
gree of completeness that the figures have statistical value. Less than a 
dozen make any attempt at the collection and publication of their statis- 
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tics of divorce. While we carefully gather statistics that relate to most 
material and social interests, we have strangely neglected the means of 
studying this most important subject of the formation and dissolution 
of the Family. And it is only recently that several of the leading 
European nations have entered upon this work. By some common ar- 
rangement between the general government and the States, if not with 
foreign countries, this work, of which Mr. Wright has so admirably laid 
the foundations, as he did several years ago in Massachusetts, should now, 
as it was then, be followed by a system for the permanent collection of 
this important material. His earnest remarks on this subject and his 
account of the points that his Report would have gladly included, if they 
could have been secured with any reasonable labor, are important sug- 
gestions to all citizens, and especially to those directly concerned in legis- 
lation. It would be very easy to secure in the contents of all libels 
very many of these facts. Their classification and study would be inval- 
uable aids to legislation and in sociological study. 

Meanwhile it would seem desirable that Congress should consider the 
wisdom of making the extensive working tables of this Report, which 
could not be incorporated in the already large volume, and perhaps some 
further digest of the present issue, the material for a second volume on 
the subject. 

I may possibly hereafter give some account of the general state of 
marriage and divorce laws in this country and Europe. 

Samuel W. Dike. 

AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 
V. WEST AFRICA. 


EAcu continent has its turn. The interest which, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, turned upon America now turns upon Africa. 
This is now the continent of great discoveries, of great expectations, of 
great colonial aspirations ; the continent, also, which is exposed to peculiar 
dangers. One of these dangers threatens from the East, and from 
Islam; it is the Slave-trade. One threatens from the West, and from 
Christendom ; it is the Liquor-trade. It is hard to say which is the most 
abominable, and which the most destructive. On the whole, however, 
the palm of evil may be assigned to the Slave-trade, since this is a force 
brought upon the people from without. But they are both evil, and only 
evil, and that continually. Christendom, however, has a conscience 
which may be educated ; Islam has none, for Islam knows of no obliga- 
tion outside itself, except that of forcible proselytism. But where is the 
Lavigerie that shall arouse the moral sense of Christendom against 
itself ? Or, rather, where is the Wilberforce of the end of the century, 
who, as the former shamed Christendom out of a wrong towards Africa 
which it shared with Islam, will shame it now out of a wrong towards 
Africa of which Islam is innocent. The two great channels for the in- 
troduction of this Christian evil are the two great Western rivers, the 
Congo and the Niger. 
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The “ Church Missionary Intelligencer” for February, 1887, speaks 
very fully, and draws an appalling picture of this evil, “ of the havoe and 
ruin wrought by this frightfully insidious and unfortunately popular traffic. 
It may be summed up in the deeply pathetic words of the Rev. James 
Johnson, native pastor at Lagos, spoken at one of our Committees: ‘ If 
this trade goes on, it is only a matter of a few years for myself and my 
people!’ The testimony of Mr. Joseph Thomson, the African traveler, is 
as follows: On the way out, on board an African trading steamer, he em- 
ployed himself in noting ‘ how many bales or packages of useful articles 
the merchants of civilized Europe supply to the unhappy Negro, as com- 
pared with more baneful articles of trade. . . . At each port of call the eye 
becomes bewildered in watching the discharge of thousands of cases of 
gin, hundreds of demijohns of rum, box upon box of guns, untold kegs 
of gunpowder, myriads of clay pipes, while it seems as if only by acci- 
dent a stray bale of cloth went over the side.’ At one part of his journey 
he writes: ‘In many districts the wealth and importance of the various 
villages are measured by the size of the pyramids of empty gin-bottles 
which they possess.’ . . . One opinion is that 60,000 hogsheads of fifty 
gallons each is the annual consumption in the rivers of Niger, Benin, 
Brass, New Calabar, Bonny, Opobo, Old Calabar, and the Cameroons ; 
‘in other words, this compressed space lying between 4° and 8° E. long., 
or say 250 miles of coast, consumes 20,000 tons, or say twenty ships full of 
1,000 tons each year.’ Writing from Brass River, at the end of 1883, 
Archdeacon Hamilton says: ‘To give you some faint idea of its extent, 
one of the National African Company’s steamers recently carried 25,000 
eases of gin and demijohns of rum, and this was to supply two factories 
only.’ We have quoted these estimates of quantity imported because they 
are tangible means of calculating the prodigious injury inflicted upon that 
unhappy land.” 

The “ Intelligencer ” continues : “ We must pay to the National African 
Trading Company, now called the Royal Niger Company, a deserved 
tribute in acknowledging that they have endeavored to restrict this 
wretched traffic, and that they would have been glad if international 
regulations had been agreed upon excluding it altogether from the Niger 
district. Our own government, we may,add, is in thorough sympathy 
with these views. But the chief opponent is Germany. To such propo- 
sals she, one of the most protectionist countries in Europe, opposes the 
argument about the sacred rights of trade. The reason of this is not 
far to seek. The liquor trade is largely in the hands of Germans, and 
they naturally bring very strong pressure upon their own Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs. Their pecuniary interest in the business is nearly four 
times as great as that of all other nationalities put together.” 

The present influence of Germany, both in Eastern and in Western 
Africa, seems to be a very doubtful good. Her watchword in Europe is 
“ Blood and Iron” ; her watchword in Africa seems to be, “ Blood, Iron, 
and Rum.” 

Another ambiguous influence in Africa, as well as in the Pacific, is 
the attempt, on the part both of Germany and France, to bend general 
Christianity, in the form of missionary enterprise, into an instrument 
for the advancement of their own particular national interests, to take 
the missionaries under their patronage, on condition that they will con- 
sider it a part of their duty to preach Germanism or Gallicism, as well 
as the gospel. In time past it has been fashionable in Germany to 
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sneer at missionaries ; just now it is rather fashionable to compliment 
them. But the new fashion does not seem to imply any real advance of 
essential appreciation over the old. The missionaries will be flattered so 
long as it is hoped that they will be willing to make themselves subordi- 
nate to the government; if it is found that they really recognize the im- 
possibility of serving two masters, and that they are impracticable in 
working for Christ rather than the Kaiser, this wind of favor will go down 
as suddenly as it has risen. And all the Protestant missionary societies, 
at least, although heartily loyal to Germany, seem to be very decided, 
that it is neither their business to preach Germanism nor to confine them- 
selves to German territory. We wish we could say that the French 
brethren were quite as free of undue Gallicism. The German govern- 
ment, however, instead of honorably recognizing the universal character 
of missionary work, seems only too well inclined to rid its territory of 
all foreign missionaries. In East Africa it is stated that the French 
priests and nuns are only tolerated until they can familiarize their Ger- 
man successors with the work; Bishop Smythies has received broad 
hints, which he, however, refuses to take, that he had better contract his 
lines within British territory, although he began his work before the 
German advance; the English Baptists on the Cameroons have been 
worried into surrendering their stations into the reluctant hands of the 
Basel Society, who hardly know what to do with a people trained so dif- 
ferently from their ways; and the French on the Gaboon have forbidden 
our American Presbyterians to use any foreign language but French in 
their schools, which has led to good out of evil by bringing them into joint 
action with the Paris Society, as this is sending them teachers. With 
this unamiable, almost brutal chauvinism, the large-heartedness of Eng- 
land in her great colonial empire stands in noble contrast. She welcomes 
missionaries of any nationality ; permits them to teach their people in 
any language they please, and no more thinks of watching them than of 
exacting passports of them. It is true, she knows the imperial English 
will make its way, and that foreign missionaries will soon find it becom- 
ing vernacular to themselves, and be glad to have it so. The sins of 
British administration abroad are great, and none are so conscious of it as 
Englishmen. But Mr. Charles L. Brace is beyond question to be upheld 
in his testimony, that English society is in a specifically eminent degree 
pervaded by the spirit of Christ. That man is no enlightened Christian, 
and certainly he is no genuine Protestant, who does not pray that Eng- 
land, as well as we, may be saved, abroad and at home, from “ all sedition, 
privy conspiracy, and rebellion,” and from all Medean plots that would 
cut her in pieces, like Pelias, in the mocking assurance of thereby renew- 
ing her life. For well-intending zeal sometimes casts behind it a long 
shadow of insidious malice. Germany, too, who at heart is honest, as 
her colonial empire waxes older, will lose much of her surly jealousy. 
When the three great Protestant nations know for what end God has set 
them on high, then the gospel in its purer form will begin to gather fresh 
confidence in its advances throughout the world. 

The “ Intelligencer” remarks: “The aggressive attitude of Moham- 
medanism in Africa of late years and the activity of the forces of Islam 
at the present moment are ominous marks in the ‘ Outlook in Africa.’ 
- . » Checked in Europe, checked in Asia, the expiring throes of that 
huge superstition are convulsing Africa.” 

The “ Intelligencer,” while sharply criticising Dr. Blyden’s views of 
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*Mohammedanism, remarks, however: “ Of one thing we feel assured, 
and in this we are at one with Dr. Blyden, that Africa for the Africans 
is no unmeaning cry. It is not impossible that here and there explorers 
may discover tracts on which Europeans may manage to live with com- 
parative impunity; but it does not follow that, even with modern skill 
and appliances, these spots will be easily accessible. Residence within 
the tropics is accompanied with serious risks. The Portuguese have 
already dwindled to nothing under it, although not Northern Europeans. 
We doubt permanent impression being made upon Africa by the multi- 
tudes of adventurers now swarming into it; deleterious commerce rather 
than substantial benefit to the Negro bids fair to be the result. Indeed, 
it seems problematical how far the benevolent efforts to evangelize the 
interior may not be overdone and vitiated by European eupidity, as they 
are already by Mohammedan brutality. A still better ery would, in our 
estimation, be ‘ Africa by the Africans.’ They can cope with the insalu- 
brity of the climate; they can bear the scorching rays of the tropical 
sun ; they know, or ought to know, what is in the heart of their brethren. 

Evangelization by such means is and must be a slow process; it takes a 

long time suitably to train agents and to imbue them with that amount 
of learning and intelligence which would qualify them to be teachers 
of their brethren. Nor has it been found in practice that all who have 
been trained are willing to quit civilization for the risks attending life in 
the interior. Still, if Africa is to be evangelized, Native agency is, so 
far as man can judge, indispensable for this end.” 

How far the Europeanized or Americanized black would possess the 
power of easy acclimatization or easy naturalization in Africa is perhaps 
somewhat doubtful. Still, it is evident that there must be a deep under- 
lying sympathy, both physical and psychical, which there cannot be be- 
tween the African and the white, above all the white of Teutonic race. 
As Goldwin Smith has truly said, they seem separated by almost the 
diapason of humanity. In the West Indies we used to feel as if we were 
discharging headless arrows, as we looked into the unresponsive faces 
which expressed, what the negroes did not hesitate to say: ‘“‘ Buckra and 
we no one.” The spiritual centre of gravity is different in the two races. 
The vices against which we are most severe in preaching to them are 
those to which we are least prone; the virtues which we pass over most 
lightly in presenting to them an ideal are those which they find it easiest 
to practice. Because he could not turn this childlike, easy-going, loqua- 
cious race into driving, taciturn Yankees, we have seen an able, faithful 
missionary almost as much enraged as if they had broken all the Ten 
Commandments at once. But, as the ‘ Spectator” has well said, unless 
the African genius can be Christianized, the race will continue to present 
only an imitative, parasitical Christianity, which, whenever the tutelage 
of the white superiors is slackened, will begin to gravitate irresistibly back 
towards heathenism. There is not the slightest necessity that the Prophet 
of Africa should be a Moslem. He may well be a Christian of the deep- 
est sort. But he must be an African Christian. His rebukes and his 
consolations must both be those of a brother, not those of a conscientious 
taskmaster endeavoring to force the people into a mould of character 
into which they can never enter. 

The negro Mohammedans of West Africa have been spoken of as 
much more simple-minded and friendly to Christians than Moslems in 
general. The following account of an interview with them, at least, is 
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agreeable to this opinion. It is from the “ Intelligencer ” for May, 1888. 
The account is given by the Rev. W. Allan, who had accompanied the 
Bishop of Sierra Leone to the Temne country, in the interior. “We 
have all been to pay a visit to the palace of the Timneh king, a Moham- 
medan. He happens himself to be away at present, but we were re- 
ceived by the official called the king’s father, without whom he cannot 
act, and also by the king’s wives. I was introduced by the Bishop as the 
Church Missionary Society in a conerete form. The Bishop, through the 
interpreter, spoke very straightforwardly, asking for the king’s direct en- 
couragement in the work, and received most favorable replies. There 
was a Mohammedan priest there, in a prominent position, and he pro- 
fessed himself equally friendly, and all alike declared their willingness 
for the people to become Christians, and undertook to send the children 
to our Mission school although there is a Mohammedan school, kept 
by this very priest. The king’s father promised that they would all at- 
tend an open-air service which we said we would hold to-day outside 
the king’s house; and the priest said, as the Christian religion was older 
than the Mohammedan religion, it was heavier and must prevail; if 
the Testament contained good things which the Koran did not, they 
would be glad to know and believe them; they were only stumbling in 
the dark ; the missionary had light, and they wished to benefit by it... . 
There were as many as forty present, and our interview lasted a long 
time. It was a very interesting visit, but of its real importance I do not 
feel able to judge. There was not a trace of Mohammedan bigotry 
visible, or the slightest indication of hostility to the gospel.” The ser- 
vice was held, attended by about two hundred, including the king’s 
father, who was very energetic in his expressions of approbation, declar- 
ing that it would become them all in future to see that the missionary 
school and preaching were more effective among them. 

The Rev. W. Allan also gives the following account of his visit to the 
Niger Delta: “I found Mr. Robinson and the Henry Venn awaiting 
me, with steam up, and fuel, provisions, and other necessaries on board. 
We started at once for Brass, with its three hundred communicants, where 
I had the pleasure of seeing the admirable iron church which the native 
converts have erected for themselves, and towards which Chief Sambo 
alone contributed 480/., besides handsome church furniture obtained 
direct from England, and the native pastor, as well as the pastor’s 
house and the premises for which our Secretary is negotiating, in order 
that he may have a roof on dry land to cover him, which at present is 
not the ease. 

“The next morning we weighed anchor at four A. M., and proceeded 
through pestilential creeks till night, when we anchored in as wide a por- 
tion of the creek as possible, in order to give as wide a berth as we could 
to the cannibal tribes who inhabit the shores, and amongst whom no mis- 
sionary work has yet been done. Starting again at four A. M. on the Satur- 
day, we threaded more of the fragrant creeks until about two Pp. M., when 
we arrived at Bonny, and before long were on shore, and under the roof 
of the Ven. Archdeacon Crowther and Mrs. Crowther, of both of whom I 
am thankful to say that I continually heard a good report in the course 
of my journeys, even from the censorious and negro-hating steamboat 
captains and officers. We were soon joined by Mr. Packer, who has no 
other home than accommodation kindly granted in a floating trading 
hulk. He was looking remarkably well, and seems to be much appre- 
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ciated by Archdeacon Crowther, having thrown himself heartily into the 
work, especially as to the erection of the large iron church, which is to 
accommodate 1,500, and which has been purchased by the liberal contri- 
butions of the chiefs and converts. I then went with the Archdeacon to 
see the Juju grove, where the twins used to be thrown out to die, and 
religious murders annually perpetrated to celebrate the commencement 
of the yam season; and also the ruins of the old Juju temple of skulls, 
which are rapidly disappearing from view. We also went to visit King 
George Pepple, and his sister, who received us warmly. It was then 
arranged that I should give an address on Sunday morning to the native 
congregation in the school, which is used as a temporary church, and that 
Mr. Robinson should preach to the Europeans. It was very delightful, 
about seven o’clock on Sunday morning, to hear the faint sounds of wor- 
ship wafted from the shore to our boat (half a mile distant), and to re- 
member that those who were engaged at that early hour in such exercises 
of devotion had been extricated, through the grace of God and mission- 
ary agency, from that horrible degradation in which they were so deeply 
sunk, and in which multitudes around them are unhappily as deeply 
plunged as ever. For several centuries European traders had been living 
amongst them, or beside them, without any amelioration of their state ; 
but the gospel has achieved in a few years what commerce had failed 
in all those centuries to accomplish. The school-church was thronged on 
Sunday morning with a most devout and orderly congregation of adults, 
855 being present. The heat was inconceivable and overwhelming, but 
I was enabled, at the close of the service, to address the congregation 
through an interpreter, and made a point, as usual, of saying, not what 
was likely to be agreeable, but what I hoped might prove profitable. The 
king was present, and also two, if not all three, of the Juju priests who 
were recently the ringleaders of the murders and cannibalism for which 
the Niger Delta has so long been infamous, one of them being already 
a baptized Christian, and the other two under instruction for baptism. 
The baptismal class numbers over 700.” 

The “ Intelligencer” for March of this year says that at Sierra Leone, 
Lagos, and the Gambia, the girls’ schools worked by Roman Catholic 
nuns are the best. “ We are not surprised. While Protestant missions 
send out women by ones or twos, Romanist missions send them out by 
half dozens. The Church at home boasts of its pure faith; but it has 
yet to show its faith by its works. At the same time, the C. M.S. 
schools, though not first, are well reported on, and the government grants, 
which are dependent on results, are higher than ever before.” This 
statement has been since found to be inaceurate, and the Roman Catholic 
superiority, where it exists, to lie chiefly in giving more instruction in 
sewing and other female work.— We find in the “Intelligencer” the 
statement, made by Sir John H. Kennaway, M. P., in the House of Lay- 
men attached to the Canterbury Convocation (relating, it is true, to East 
Africa), that the waste of the slave traffic had been found so enormous 
that, to secure 5,000 slaves, 33,000 lives had been sacrificed. Cardinal 
Lavigerie’s wonder that the Congo does not run blood instead of water 
is a very intelligible hyperbole. — Mr. Graham Wilmot Brooke and Mr. 
Ernest Shaw, two young laymen, have gone out as independent mis- 
sionaries to the Upper Niger region. They expect, however, to work in 
close connection with the Church Missionary Society. — Bishop Crowther 
is not, as has been stated, the first negro bishop that has ever been con- 
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secrated, for during the time of the Roman Catholic missions in Loango 
there were, it is said, two native bishops consecrated, and doubtless there 
have been others, not to speak of such of our own colored countrymen 
as are bishops without claiming an unbroken succession. But Crowther 
is the first negro bishop of the Anglican communion. And, being a native 
African, originally a heathen, and then a slave, he unites at once every 
peril and every qualification of his great office and greater work. It 
is comforting to know that now for many years he has approved his ap- 
pointment as having been eminently wise. He seems likely to be suc- 
ceeded in his episcopate by a son to whose worthiness, as we have seen, 
the haters of his race bear the fullest witness. The “ Intelligencer ” 
says: “ Bishop Crowther arrived at Bonny on January 20th. A week 
later he opened the new church of St. Stephen at that place. The new 
church is of iron, and was built (at the cost of the people themselves) to 
take the place of another which had become much damaged. It has 
sitting accommodation for 1,000 worshipers, but at the opening service 
no less than 2,000 managed to squeeze into the building, and the school- 
room and its grounds were thronged by thousands of spectators. All 
the chiefs but two of the Bonny district were present with their attend- 
ants. The service was conducted by the Bishop and his son, Archdeacon 
Crowther.” 

The Bishop of Sierra Leone, in his late charge, referring, doubtless, 
to the extreme insalubrity of West Africa, at least below the Sahara (for 
Senegambia seems very tolerable), says: “ Perhaps there is no part of 
the world where we learn to appreciate continuity more than in Western 
Africa. God has permitted us to work side by side in his Church here 
for more than six years!” — It is known that at the Lambeth Conference 
as in so many other Christian conferences, the question was raised : 
Shall polygamists be baptized, but forbidden to take additional wives after 
baptism? The Bishop of Sierra Leone says: “I ventured to speak ear- 
nestly against any lowering of our standard on any pretense whatever, 
and I believe events will ultimately justify me in the course I took. I 
cannot but feel that the Church in Sierra Leone has so far, apparently, 
failed to realize the moral significance, as I do, of this question. I think, 
moreover, that there has been some confusion of thought about it. Pos- 
sibly it is because the Church in Lagos is more in touch with the mission- 
field, and has more experience of facts as they are, that we have from 
there a decided voice against any compromise. And it was a strength 
indeed, to find, in the venerable Bishop of the Niger, one who maintained 
boldly in the Conference that our position in Africa would be untenable 
if we lowered our standard on this subject for a moment. The decision 
of the Bishops that polygamists may not be baptized may make our 
progress slower, may impose on us the duty of self-denying provision 
in a few cases here and there, but we shall be on the ‘ King’s Highway,’ 
and thus the progress will be sure.” — “It was stated in England some 
time since that Mohammedanism was gaining converts in Sierra Leone. 
Iam thankful that this cannot yet be truly said, but I dare not guess 
how far its presence in our midst, without any aggressive work on our 
part, is a source of great danger to many! What the next census will re- 
veal, who can tell? It is more than possible that it may tell us that this 
peninsula is inhabited one half by those who profess Christianity, and one 
half by those who do not!” 

The “ Church at Home and Abroad,” for June, 1888, after speaking 
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of the coéperation of the French brethren in sending teachers for the 
schools at the Gaboon, remarks: ‘“‘ The French Society may do yet more 
for this mission. A deputation sent by them to visit the Congo region 
proposes to visit also the Gaboon and Corisco field, and it has been inti- 
mated by them that the report of this deputation may be such as to induce 
the French Society to assume that part of the work of our own Board 
which now lies within French territory. ‘This will completely cut the 
Gordian knot which has occasioned so much trouble and such painful 
suspense both to the Board and to all the missionaries, for several years.” 
The French, it appears from the “ New York Evangelist,” not only re- 
quire all European teaching in the missionary schools to be in French, of 
which no very serious complaint need be made, as things are, but even 
forbid any vernacular teaching in the missionary schools. Whether the 
French learned this vexatious interference with religious rights from our 
Indian Commissioner or he from them does not appear. Probably in 
each case it was a spontaneous growth of authority, thinking that reli- 
gious rights are a sort of dust in the balance, that are to give way when- 
ever some heady impulse of civil policy comes in their way, just as the 
English government in the seventeenth century effectually quenched all 
hope of gaining the Irish for Protestantism by ordaining that rather than 
Gaelic, which all then knew, the Church Service should be read in 
English, which was known to few, or in Latin, which was known to none. 
May we be saved from learning any of the tricks of English despotism 
in the past, or of French despotism in the present ! 

“A very remarkable revival,” says the “Church Abroad and at 
Home,” “ was reported as in progress at Kangwe on the Ogove a year 
ago. This still continues. The spiritual interest among the people in this 
region has been very marked throughout the entire year. It is the custom 
of our missionaries to have an inquiry class formed of those who expect 
to unite with the church. These are generally kept under special instruc- 
tion for the space of one year. Ninety-three new inquirers were enrolled 
in this class at the March communion, and by the end of June the num- 
ber had risen to 117. The aggregate number of these inquirers for the 
year reached 379. Meantime, from those admitted previously to the 
class, 44 were received into full membership with the church, making 
the number of such accessions through the year on confession of faith 
91. Mr. Good writes in one of his letters, ‘We have striven to raise 
the standard of piety in the church, and in order to do this we have 
been more than usually strict in exercising discipline. The general 
spiritual tone of the church, though leaving much to be desired, is im- 
proving.’ 

“ At Kangwe the usual congregation in the church on the Sabbath is 
from 50 to 150, while at the quarterly communions as many as three or 
four hundred attend, bringing their own food with them, and availing 
themselves of such shelter as is at hand. 

“ Miss Harding at this station has continued her work as usual, jour- 
neying from town to town along the river with a boat and Kangwe crew, 
and at every place conversing with and teaching the people. She writes : 
‘It has been a great pleasure to me to visit towns during this cheering 
revival year, when the people are eager to hear God’s message and drink 
in the words of their spiritual teacher with avidity. On Sundays I have 
a large class of Fans, sometimes numbering twenty, so that we are be- 
ginning to reach that large and interesting tribe.’ — “Talaguga, 215 
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miles up the Ogove River, is the home of those patient and courageous 
missionaries, Dr. and Miss Nassau. Here for long years this devoted 
brother and sister have labored in one of the loneliest points in the 
dark heathen world. From among the forests and river villages they 
have already won a few converts to Christ, have put into their rude lan- 
guage the first lessons of gospel truth, and there every Sabbath day, in 
the midst of the all surrounding heathenism, may be seen an humble 
little chapel, with its clay floor and bamboo walls, filled with wor- 
shipers.”” 

Dr. E. W. Blyden, of Sierra Leone, himself a colored man, and, we 
believe, a pure negro, has been known as maintaining that Christianity 
as represented by the white man, and above all by the English race, so 
disdainful, in both its branches, of African peculiarities, has no prospect 
of making its way in Africa against Islam, which is entirely indifferent 
to distinctions of race. The banner of Mohammed was first raised by a 
negro, and intermarriage with negro slaves has been so general in Arabia 
that the whole Arab race is nowa race of mulattoes. But it appears 
that Dr. Blyden has no thought of representing Mohammedanism as 
final in Africa. He writes to the Presbyterian Board, May 19, 1888 : 
“‘T am persuaded that when the negroes from the United States begin 
to press into the interior of Africa with their new civilization, their 
improved methods of industry, their towns, their farms, their schools, 
their churches, their temperance regulations, their superior social organ- 
ization, they will introduce a new spirit into the pagan and Mohammedan 
tribes. All the Semitic and Arabic elements will be eliminated, and 
Mohammed as the prophet of a tribe will retire before the Prophet of 
humanity, the Prophet of the universe.” But how far is there a pros- 
pect of such a negro emigration from our country, and how far does 
the present condition of Liberia warrant the hope that such an emigra- 
tion would have these brilliant results ? 

The committee of the Presbyterian Council appointed to wait upon the 
King of the Belgians with reference to the liquor traffic on the Congo 
met in Brussels on the 16th of July, and proceeded together to the sum- 
mer palace at Ostend. Being presented to Leopold II., the committee 
read a brief address, of which one paragraph is as follows: “A deep 
interest is felt in your Majesty’s efforts to prevent the extension of the 
baneful traffic in ardent spirits in the Free State, and we feel assured 
that the measures which your Majesty has adopted, or may hereafter em- 
ploy, for the restriction of that evil or of any other abuse of commerce, 
which tends to the ruin of weak and untutored races, will meet with the 
approval and gratitude of Christians in all lands.” The king replied 
in English, expressing his gratification. Then “ observing that the dele- 
gation was largely American, he expressed his satisfaction at the assur- 
ance that the people of the United States were in sympathy with his 
efforts, for he had had the impression, perhaps an incorrect one, that the 
United States were in favor of an unrestricted liquor traffic in West 
Africa.” What a sting for us! America has freely consented that 
Madagascar may prohibit the import of liquor; why does she make any 
demur to giving King Leopold the same power of protecting his African 
subjects ? What demons of the still have gained access to the ear of the 
Washington government? We can remove them if we will; will we ? 

The Presbyterian magazine for last November says: “ The Roman 
Catholic missionaries on the Ogove give fair notification to our Protestant 
French teachers at Kangwe and elsewhere that they will fight them and 
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fight us at all points. We have therefore one more element of opposi- 
tion than Paul encountered. We have not only ‘the world, the flesh, 
and the devil,’ but by way of culmination the Jesuit is added.” We pre- 
sume the editors are here quoting Paul for “substance of doctrine.” 
They add: “One would think that the habitations of cruelty are dark 
enough — that fetishism, the murder of witches, the burial of wives in 
funeral celebrations, the slave-trade, cannibalism, the liquor traffic under 
the flags of Christian nations, were sufficient to unite all branches of the 
Christian Church in the rescue; but no: the motto of the Catholics is, 
‘Down with the Protestants !’” 

The “ Missionary Yearbook” for 1889 gives the Gaboon Mission of 
the Presbyterian Church as having originated in 1842. Including 284 
communicants in Liberia, with 272 scholars, and 984 in Sunday-schools, 
its African missions stand: Nine American ministers, 4 natives ordained, 
3 licentiates ; 4 American lay-helpers, 8 American ladies; 26 native 
helpers; 14 churches ; 1,031 communicants ; 97 additions. The Church 
Missionary Society began its mission in West Africa in 1804. It has at 
present 46 stations; 11 ordained, 6 unordained foreign agents ; 49 or- 
dained, 233 unordained native agents ; 23,781 adherents ; 11,110 com- 
municants ; 97 schools, and 7,945 scholars. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 

ANDOVER. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


Last August a series of events occurred in London, the importance of 
which it is hard to magnify. The laborers at the London Docks struck 
for higher pay, and, after remaining on strike for a full month, succeeded 
in wresting from their masters all that they demanded. The great fea- 
ture of this movement was the way in which many unskilled workers, 
with no organization and little to draw or keep them united save a com- 
mon employment under hard conditions, have managed to hold out amid 
great privations and many temptations in order to achieve a common 
good. The “ Times” and other capitalist newspapers were confident early 
in the strike that the movement would soon collapse. But the “ dock- 
ers” showed growing determination and were too well supported both by 
the public generally, large sums being subscribed to keep and feed the 
families of the strikers, and by others of the laboring class, the men of 
many employments striking in sympathy, and in most cases succeeding 
like the dock-workmen in bettering their condition. The magnitude of 
the strike may be judged from the facts that families numbering 
250,000 persons were closely affected, and that it has been roughly cal- 
culated that the total amount of loss to the dock companies, to laborers 
for wages, and to shippers and others is equal to the sum of $7,500,000. 
Considering these facts, it is truly marvelous that there have been 
no riovs nor destruction of property, and that the police have not once 
been obliged to interfere. It has been said, probably with truth, that 
no such exhibition of patience and self-restraint has been given on so 
large a scale in our country since the days of the cotton famine in 
Lancashire, when nearly a million men, women, and children were made 
to pass through such severe sufferings. Another aspect of “the great 
strike” has been the sympathy shown for the workers by all classes ; 
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even the city of London, generally dominated by its capitalist instincts, 
sent largely to the strike fund; and the Lord Mayor of the city proved 
one of the best friends of the workmen in discussing their claims with 
the dock company’s directors. The Bishop of London and (even more) 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Westminster, Cardinal Manning, 
together with members of the Houses of Lords and Commons, showed 
themselves active in the same way ; indeed, sympathy came from many 
unexpected quarters, and herein lies much promise for the future. It 
seems as if all earnest men of whatever views and station were coming to 
see that all are interested in doing away with social wrongs. Equally 
remarkable has been the energy and ability shown by Mr. John Burns, 
the real leader of the strike, who has been previously mentioned in these 
‘“‘ Notes from England” (see vol. xi. p. 435). He has displayed a gen- 
ius for leading men and for ordering and arranging as well as for diplo- 
matic negotiation, which mark him out as possessed of real political 
ability. He will be a candidate for a seat in Parliament at the next 
General Election. Possibly he may become a real weight in English 
politics. 





The strike of the dock laborers in London has certainly taught the 
workingmen of England in a most clear manner the power of combina- 
tion and the force with which they can, when united, present their de- 
mands. Possibly we shall have to date a new era in our history of the 
relations of capital and labor from this event. How much the idea of 





combination for common ends is in the air is shown by a circumstance j 
rather amusing than alarming. The elder school children of several q 
towns in Scotland, especially Glasgow and Aberdeen, have struck, refus- ; 


ing to go to school. In a body they parade the streets carrying banners, 
singing popular songs, and stopping at convenient spots to air their 
grievances. ‘Their programme embraces “free education, fewer home 
lessons, and no more strap” (abolition of corporal punishment would be 
amore polite way of expressing this last item)! This peculiar move- 
ment is undoubtedly connected with a change in the law which has just 
come into force. Parliament has made education free in the public ele- 
mentary schools in Scotland for the four lower standards or classes, the 
two higher classes having to continue to pay school fees. The children 
in these higher classes seem to resent having to pay when their younger 
brothers and sisters need not do so, and accordingly they “go out on 
strike.” ‘The act of Parliament, by which free education is thus all but 
granted to the Scotch children, has been passed by a conservative gov- 
ernment. The advanced Liberals, who have long professed a belief that 
free education ought to come, are naturally proud that their opponents 
have begun to accept their views, and there can be no doubt but that free 
education for Scotland means before long free education for England also. 






























The months of September and October form ‘“ the Congress season.” 
This year the first important congress was that of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, held at Newcastle. Though noth- 
ing sensational was brought forward, doubtless some good steady work 
was done, and the address of the President, Professor Flower, was very 
valuable, insisting on the need of good classification and arrangement in 
our museums, in order that they may become real centres of instruction 
and science. Every large town now boasts its museum, though often the 
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museum is a mere collection ; what is needed is system and science to 
display and use the collection to real purpose. The Church Congress at 
Cardiff and the Congregational Union at Hull have just concluded their 
sittings ; in neither case has there been anything remarkable said or 
done ; but it would be wrong to ignore the evidence given of the growth 
among the churches of a feeling of interest in social movements. The 
most successful of the sessions of the Church Congress was when the 
subject was the relations of religion and the drama, and the discussion 
was opened by Mr. Terry, a popular comedian, well known to London 
theatre-goers, The most important meeting at the Congregational Union 
was one held to discuss the land problem, some speakers on which theme 
openly avowed themselves followers of Mr. Henry George. But after 
all, many will be inclined to think that the chief value of these con- 
gresses is to give a holiday to workers, in which they can meet with men 
of common aims, and thus become acquainted with those whom they 
should know as fellow-workers, but who would otherwise remain unac- 
quainted. 
Joseph King, Jr. 
HAMpPstTEAD, LONDON. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





NEvER CoOMMENTAR UBER DIE GENESIS. Von FRANz De.itzscu. 8vo, 
pp- iv, 554. Leipzig: Dérffling und Franke. 1887. 

A New Commentary ON Genesis. By Franz Deuirzscu, D. D., Leipzig. 
Translated by Sopu1a Taytor. 8vo, Vol. I, pp. vi, 412. Vol. IL. pp. 
408. New York: Scribner & Welford. 1889. 


The character of Professor Delitzsch’s exegetical work is too well 
known to need many words here. He has tried, with more than common 
success, to combine the advantages of the glossarial with those of the 
reproductive method of interpretation. His word-studies have made 
his commentaries a mine for the later editors of Gesenius’s Lexicon ; the 
grammarian goes to him for the explanation of the minutest peculiarities 
of the punctuation or the Massora; on the other hand the connection of 
thought is set forth clearly and fully, its moral and religious significance 
is brought out in a suggestive and often impressive way. He draws 
largely on the best interpreters, old and new, yet preserves his own 
originality. His later commentaries are by far his best. They show not 
only a larger and better digested learning, but riper judgment, a freer 
critical standpoint, and more critical insight; they are less diffuse, less 
controversial, less influenced in thought ard phraseology by the formulas 
of a school. 

The last (fourth) edition of the Commentary on Genesis appeared in 
1872. The author tells us in the preface to the volume before us that 
among his earlier works this never held a very high place in his own 
estimation. The New Commentary, in which are embodied the results 
of fifteen years’ unremitting labor, will take rank with the “ Psalms” 
and “Isaiah.” A complete translation is now interwoven with the com- 
ment. Meant to be read with the Hebrew text, not instead of it, the 
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translation is in the main strictly literal; the idiom is often rather Hebrew 
than German. As in his other works, Delitzsch adheres closely to the 
Massoretic text, and rarely admits that it may be at fault. The com- 
mentary brings us not only the fruits of the author’s own studies for many 
years, in which every word has been weighed over and over again as in 
assayer’s balances, but the results of Biblical scholarship to the present 
time; it exhibits the actual state of learning and of controversy in this 
field. Foreign as well as German exegetical literature has been in- 
cluded in the survey. The style is so much more concise and direct 
than in the old commentary, and so much that was no longer of interest 
has been dropped, that notwithstanding the great increase of matter the 
volume is somewhat smaller than the fourth edition. The Excursus by 
Wetzstein are not reprinted ; instead we have one by Friedrich Delitzsch, 
on ‘ Larsa-Ellasar,” and one or two short ones by the author. 

Special interest is given to this volume by the position which Professor 
Delitzsch takes in it to the questions of Pentateuch criticism. As regards 
the analysis, he long ago recognized the composite character of Genesis, 
and accepted the so-called supplement hypothesis. The table at the end 
of the volume of 1872 presents the analysis essentially on the lines of 
Tuch, with references to Hupfeld and Schrader. He now adopts with- 
out reserve the results of the investigations of Wellhausen, Kuenen, and 
particularly Dillmann. The main lines of the analysis are, in fact, so 
well established that there is no serious controversy over them among 
those who admit the right of critical analysis at all. With those who do 
not, it is fruitless to diseuss the details of the analysis, since we have no 
common principles of criticism to serve asa basis for argument. Delitzsch 
says: “ That the investigation has not moved in a cirele, but has made 
progress, no competent scholar will deny. The factors which enter into 
the composition of the Pentateuch are certainly known, and since the 
supplement hypothesis has been disposed of scholars are divided not so 
much by differences in the results of the analysis as by their religious 
attitude to the Scripture and the different way they make use of the 
results for the history of religion.” 

In regard to the order of the sources, Delitzsch has gone over to the 
views of the new school. The priestly history and laws are the youngest 
stratum in the Hexateuch. Expressed in Wellhausen’s signatures, the 
series is: JE, D, Q. ‘The final redaction which gave the Pentateuch its 
present form was subsequent to the Babylonian exile. The Jewish and 
Christian tradition as to the authorship and age of the Pentateuch is 
completely abandoned. The Old Testament gives no support to this 
tradition ; the Pentateuch makes no such claim for itself; ‘* nowhere in 
the canonical books of the Old Testament where the Tora, the Book of 
the Tora, the Tora of God, the Tora of Moses, is spoken of, is the 
Pentateuch in its present form meant.” That Jesus and his apostles 
believed that Mosés was the mediator of the law, that through him 
Israel became the people of the law, is important ; “ but historico-critical 
investigation as to his part in the authorship is not bound by the language 
of the New Testament.” “They thought of the Tora as we should ex- 
pect members of their people to think; they regard it as the work of 
Moses, and as proceeding from divine revelation; but it is not God’s 
full and final revelation, and they take pains to emphasize, therefore, the 
human side of its origin, without raising the question whether Moses was 
immediately or only mediately and indirectly its author, — a question 
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which was aside from their high practical aim, and, moreover, foreign to 
the character of their time.” 

But although Delitzsch goes so far with the new critical school, he lays 
stress upon the fact that his conception of the process through which the 
Pentateuch came into being is essentially different from that which pre- 
vails in this school. The chief point at issue is the relation of Moses to 
the law. He maintains that a considerable part of the legislation in the 
Pentateuch goes back in substance to a Mosaic tradition. However 
much these laws may have been subsequently expanded, amended, 
wrought over, the Mosaic origin of the law is still the ultimate fact. 
The whole legislative development, which continued till after the exile, was 
determined by the root on which it grew. His position is set forth and 
defended at greater length in a series of articles in Luthardt’s Zeitschrift 
for 1880 and 1882; with which may be compared the author’s “ Sugges- 
tive Jottings” in the ‘‘ Sunday School Times” for 1886 (December) and 
1887. In the introduction to the commentary the argument is briefly out- 
lined. There is nothing in the circumstances of Moses’ time to make the 
assumption that he had such a part in the origination of the law antece- 
dently improbable. The art of writing had been practiced in Egypt for 
ages; under the 18th and 19th dynasties science and art attained their 
most splendid development; literature in all its forms was cultivated. It 
is not too early for the beginning of Israelitish literature. Moses him- 
self was brought up at court as the adopted son of a royal princess, and 
was initiated into all the science and the mysteries of the priesthood. 
The legislation of the Pentateuch undeniably bears in many of its provi- 
sions the stamp of Egyptian influence. A law-giving is not out of place 
at the beginning of the history of Israel, for that history does not 
begin with a state of barbarism, but with a people which had long been 
in contact with the highest civilization of the time, a civilization founded 
upon law. The time of Moses was, as all but a few extreme skeptics 
admit, the creative period of Israel. From this alone it may be inferred 
that a Mosaic Tora lies at the basis of the Pentateuch. And it is 
antecedently probable that it contained more than merely the Ten 
Words. The history and literature of Israel sustain this inference. 
The life of the people did not, indeed, conform to the standard of the 
law. In that there is nothing strange; for the law of Israel was not 
customary law with a religious sanction, but revealed, that is, ideal, law 
aiming to become custom. On the other hand, the religious history of 
Israel is inexplicable without such a basis. Ethical monotheism is, as 
the antagonism to it shows, not a natural growth, but the requirement of 
a revelation which set up an ideal the realization of which was frus- 
trated by the natural propensities of the people. The assumption of a 
Mosaic Tora is justified, too, by testimony in the later literature which 
ean hardly be challenged. 

The author then takes up the testimony of the Pentateuch itself. 
Moses is expressly said to have written: two groups of Sinaitic laws, 
Ex. 20-23; 34; the command to exterminate Amalek (v. Ex. 17, 14) ; 
the list of halting-places, Num. 33; the Tora contained in Deuteronomy 
(v. Deut. 31. 9, 24); the Song, Deut. 32. The Decalogue is primary 
document of the Sinaitic legislation, and must be regarded as “das 
Echteste des Echten ;” we may recognize in it, if anywhere, the character- 
istics of Moses’ thought and style. But the Decalogue, in both forms in 
which we have it, exhibits the distinctive peculiarities of expression 
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which we call Jehovistic-Deuteronomic. The hypothesis that in Exodus 
20 it has been conformed to Deuteronomy 5 is rejected. The inference 
to be drawn from the facts is that if either of the two characteristically 
different modes of expression in the Pentateuch goes back to a primitive 
Mosaic type, it is the Jehovistic-Deuteronomic rather than the Elohistic. 
The law of the Second Tables, Ex. 34, is a later recapitulation of the 
Book of the Covenant, Ex. 21-23. As regards the latter, there is at 
least no decisive reason for rejecting the statement that, later editorial 
additions aside, it was written down by Moses as the fundamental law 
of the Sinaitie covenant. We have thus in the Book of the Covenant, as 
in the Decalogue, the genuine Mosaic type in its relatively oldest and 
purest form. The Doom of Amalek contains nothing characteristic ; that 
Numbers 33 is the list which Moses wrote out cannot well be proved. 
Deuteronomy 31. 9, 24, refers not to the whole book, but at most to the 
legislative part, chapters 12-26. The author of the last discourses of 
Moses is not Moses himself and does not pretend to be. In them a 
traditional basis is reproduced with so much intelligence and so much 
artistic skill, that neither the words which are put into the mouths of the 
old prophets in the books of Kings and Chronicles, nor the Psalms in which 
the poet has entered most completely into David’s situation, and writes, 
as it were, out of David’s own soul, afford a parallel. The relation of 
the Deuteronomist to Moses is like that of the author of the fourth Gospel 
to his Master. The laws, as well as the discourses, have passed through 
the subjectivity of the Deuteronomist. In the latter he reproduces 
material which had been handed down in outline by tradition, expand- 
ing and supplementing it in the spirit of Moses ; in the laws he remodels 
the traditional legislation of the fortieth year as the moral and religious 
needs of his own time suggested. This legislation was the Mosaic 
deuterosis of the Book of the Covenant; the Deuteronomy as we have it 
is a post-Mosaic deuterosis of this deuterosis. 

In regard to the Elohistie history and the priestly legislation, Delitzsch 
defines his present position in three theses: 1. The primeval and 
patriarchal history, from the Elohistie account of the creation to the 
story of Joseph, was committed to writing long before the exile; that 
legends and traditions of this sort were extant is to be presumed, and 
that they had substantially the form in which we have them in Genesis 
may be gathered from the pre-exilic literature. 2. The history of the 
law-giving is not in the Priests’-code any more than in JE or D, fabri- 
cated in order to falsely attribute to the laws Mosaic origin, but is 
derived from tradition which was not in all points, e. g. in regard to the 
Tabernacle (whether it was an oracle-tent, or a place of worship), con- 
sentient. 3. The foundation of the legislation which was ultimately 
codified by the Elohist was already laid when the Deuteronomist wrote. 
Deuteronomy 24. 8, e. g., refers to the law of leprosy which is now in- 
corporated in the Priests’-code, Lev.13; 14. There is sufficient evidence 
of this kind to show that the Elohistic type of legal phraseology existed 
before the date of the Deuteronomy beside the Mosaic and the Jeho- 
vistic-Deuteronomic type. The interval of time is insufficient to account 
for the difference between these types. As the latter originated with 
Moses, so the Elohistic type must go back to some eminent priest whose 
legislative and historical style was perpetuated among the priesthood as 
the prophetic historical style in the schools of the prophets. The Priests’- 
code is the product of a gradual development, which, allowing that it 
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continued into post-exilic times, has, nevertheless, its roots in the Mosaic 
age. 

* Inspiration, defined as the work of the Spirit which codperates in the 
production of an authentic record of the history of redemption, is to be 
ascribed not to the sources, which separately may be incomplete, one- 
sided, and inadequate, but to the whole in which they are now united. 
To the Christian as such the Pentateuch, the whole Bible, is one, the 
work of one Spirit, having one meaning and one end. And in reality 
this unity is in all essentials beyond the reach of any discoveries of the 
critical analysis. 

This résumé, which I have given as far as possible in the author’s own 
words, is necessarily incomplete, but is perhaps sufficient to indicate 
Delitzsch’s position. A criticism of it would soon overrun the limits of 
this notice. I must content myself here with one observation. The 
order JE (or EJ?), D, Q, which Delitzsch accepts is determined not 
merely by the relations of the sources to one another, but by their rela- 
tion to a definite historical situation; Deuteronomy to the reforms of 
Josiah, the Priests’-code to the work of Ezra. The earliest legislation, 
Ex. 20-23, presupposes a settled people, tilling the soil. For the rest 
it represents chiefly ancient customary law, in which there is nothing to 
connect it with Moses or his time. ‘Tradition attests only that Moses 
wrote down the fundamental laws of the covenant at Sinai (p. 20). 
Delitzsch’s belief that Exodus 21 ff., excluding later additions, is this 
Mosaic collection of laws, rests on literary grounds almost exclusively. 
But are the criteria by which he thinks we may recognize the genuine 
Mosaic type adequate? I hardly think there will be two answers to 
that. Setting aside the very reasonable hypothesis that the Decalogue 
in Exodus has been conformed to that in Deuteronomy, as, for example, 
in the received text, the Lord’s prayer in Luke to that in Matthew, 
Delitzsch’s own examination of the language of the Ten Words would 
prove that the genuine Mosaic style is not that of J, but of the Deu- 
teronomist. But Deuteronomy is not Mosaic. With all respect for the 
motive which makes the author wish to vindicate in some sense the 
Mosaic origin of the law while giving up the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, I cannot regard the attempt as successful. But no one 
can help admiring the love of truth and the intellectual and moral 
courage which such a book from such aman attests. ‘God is the God 
of truth, pes orbs! To love the truth, to yield to the constraint «tf 
the truth, to surrender traditional views which cannot stand the test ot 
truth, is a sacred duty, a part of the fear of God.” These are words 
which cannot be deeply enough impressed on the conscience of every 
student of Scripture. It is not the smallest part of the value of this 
book that it adds the example to the precept. 

Of the translation it is impossible to say much good. Delitzsch is not 
always the easiest of authors to understand, and he often expresses him- 
self in a fashion which is anything but easy to turn into English, — so 
much it is but just to say in advance of any criticism. We should not 
quarrel with the awkward and unidiomatic English, nor judge too severely 
occasional misapprehensions, if, on the whole, the meaning were fairly 
well conveyed. I am compelled to say that this is not the case. The 
translator has in many places completely misunderstood her author, 
and still oftener has not understood him at all. I put together here 
a few examples, taken almost at random from the introduction. De- 
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litzsch writes, p. 6, that the Urim and Thummim remind us of the 
sapphire image of the Goddess of Truth which, in Egypt, the 
apxidixacrys wore on a golden chain upon his breast. In the English 
we read: “ The Urim and Thummim [recall] the sapphire image of the 
Goddess of Truth, who wore the dpyidicacrys hanging from a golden 
chain on her bosom”! The position of judge was surely an unenviable 
one! The invention of writing, we are told three times, culminated in 
the acro-phenician [acrophonetic] principle. “ Die aus Davids Lage 
und Seele herausgedichteten Psalmen,” are, “Those Psalms in the 
Psalter composed on the subject of David’s condition and state of mind.” 
“ Skizzenhaft Ueberliefertes ” is a “sketch of traditional occurrences.” 
In the Preface Delitzsch predicts that, in spite of all the progress which 
the New Commentary shows, it will still fail, by reason of his theological 
position, to receive the praise of being thoroughly scientific ; the trans- 
lation makes him say: “ The praise of full and complete scholarship will 
still be withheld from it,” a thing which no one would dream of saying. 
I shall give one more extended illustration of the translator’s method. 
Speaking of the hypothesis that the phraseology of the Decalogue in 
Exodus has been colored by the influence of Deuteronomy 5, Delitzsch 
writes as follows: ‘ Wir verzichten auf diese Hiilfsannahme, bei welcher 
die Urgestalt des Dekalogs zum x wird; es giebt fiir masshaltige For- 
schung keine Urgestalt des Dekalogs als die aus dem Zusammenhalt der 
zwei Texte sich ergebende, u. s. w.” This becomes: “ We however 
relinquish these expedients, and renounce the reduction of the Decalogue 
to an imaginary original form.” 

Words which belong to the terminology of criticism are seldom ren- 
dered by the English equivalents. The supplement hypothesis, e. 7., is 
uniformly the completion hypothesis, ete. Misprints are also much too 
numerous, especially in the titles of books. 

George F. Moore. 


WuitnerR? <A THEOLOGICAL QUESTION FOR THE Times. By CHARLES 
Aveustus Briaes, D. D., Davenport Professor of Hebrew and the Cognate 
Languages in the Union Theological Seminary. Pp. xv, 303. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1889. 

The occasion of this book is the proposed revision of the theological 
standards of the Presbyterian churches in the United States. Professor 
Briggs advocates either a revision of the Westminster Symbols, or an 
additional article qualifying subscription to them. His book is prin- 
cipally devoted to an exhibition of the departures which have already 
been made from those standards by all Presbyterian ministers and 
churches in this country. In various matters of polity, worship, and 
doctrine the whole Presbyterian body has drifted away from the West- 
minster standards, in some respects for the better, in some respects 
for the worse, and he argues that in common honesty the symbols should 
be revised, or subscription should be relaxed. He also contends that, 
inasmuch as important revisions have been made at various times in 
respect to the classification of church officers, the structure of presby- 
teries, and the order and character of public worship, there is no good 
reason why the doctrinal utterances of the Westminster divines should 
be considered too sacred to be altered. He believes, however, that there 
should be a return to some of the doctrinal statements of the symbols, 
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in order to get out of the narrow lines of orthodoxism, especially the 
statements concerning the Scriptures and salvation through Christ. The 
inerrancy and infallibility of the Bible are not laid down in the Stand- 
ards, and were not believed by many members of the Westminster 
Assembly. The mediation of Christ, which is grounded in his incarna- 
tion, and includes the offices of prophet, priest, and king, is reduced by 
orthodoxism to his sacrificial death, and even thus He is regarded as the 
victim rather than as the priest. It is claimed, in like manner, that there 
is neglect of the doctrines of the Living God, Creation, the Forgiveness 
of Sin, Adoption, Sanctification, Repentance unto Life, and Assurance of 
Grace, and a meagre conception of the Sacraments. 

The principal, if not the only, defects in the symbols pertain, in Dr. 
Briggs’s opinion, to the doctrine of decrees, and the limitation of the 
divine electing grace. The Confession is wrong in dooming a portion of 
those who die in infancy to perdition, together with all the heathen, ex- 
cept a few incapables. As no scholar in America has so thorough an 
acquaintance with the proceedings of the Westminster Assembly and the 
opinions of its divines as Dr. Briggs has attained, he will not be disputed 
concerning the changes and departures indicated. The book will also 
weaken the attacks made upon his own opinions by some Presbyterian 
divines and scholars, so far as the attacks are directed to his departures 
irom the creeds of the church. It will be seen that this work has a 
peculiar interest for Presbyterians, an interest which is intensified by the 
boldness and severity of criticism directed against several distinguished 
and living divines, with some of whom Dr. Briggs is intimately associated 
as editor and professor. 

A wider interest is felt in his statements concerning the Scriptures 
and the intermediate state. His views on the inerrancy and infallibility 
of the Bible have already been explained in his well-known book en- 
titled “ Biblical Study,” and are here restated more briefly, with some 
severe strictures on those who would rest the authority of the Bible on 
its absolute freedom from error. ‘ What an awful doctrine to teach in 
our days when Biblical criticism has the field! What a peril to precious 
souls there is in the terse pointed sentence, ‘ A proved error in Scripture 
contradicts not only our doctrine, but the Scripture claims, and therefore 
its inspiration in making those claims!’ No more dangerous doctrine 
has ever come from the pen of men. It has cost the church the loss of 
thousands. It will cost us ten thousand and hundreds of thousands 
unless the true Westminster doctrine is speedily put in its place. This 
false doctrine circulates in a tract bearing the impress of the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, among our ministers and people, poisoning their 
souls and misleading them into dangerous error.” This is turning the 
tables on the critics of higher criticism with a vengeance. 

The most cautious part of the book concerns eschatology. The author 
condemns, indeed, the doctrine of a private judgment at death as leav- 
ing no significance to the public judgment at the end of the present dis- 
pensation. He attacks also the doctrines of a premillennial coming of 
Christ, and also of a definite millennium yet in the future before his 
coming. He places the work of sanctification largely in the intermediate 
state, but assumes that the initiation of salvation may, in all cases, occur 
during the earthly life. This assumption is based on the opinion that 
the present life is not a probation at all. He admits that if this life is 
a probation the middle state must also be. “If this life be a probation, 
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then there is no ground in the Scriptures, or in the Westminster symbols, 
or in sound reason, why this probation should not be extended into the 
middle state for those who have had no probation here. I have exam- 
ined all the arguments adduced by Dr. Morris and others in support of 
their position that probation stops with death, and find that these will 
not bear criticism.” The correct doctrine, according to Dr. Briggs, is 
that the probation of the race was in Adam; that now the race is a lost 
race, not on probation at all, but with an opportunity of salvation; and 
that the great problem is to redeem as many as possible. But this is 
precisely what is meant by a Christian probation. Those who have it 
are on probation chiefly in the sense that they have an opportunity to 
accept Christ. Because those who die in infancy can have no probation 
in this life, Dr. Briggs, in company with Dr. Prentiss, whom he quotes, 
jumps to the conclusion that this life cannot be a probation, and that a 
probation is not necessary to salvation. This is a mere playing on the 
word probation, and does not recognize the significance of Christian pro- 
bation. Dr. Briggs holds that regeneration in all cases, even in the case 
of infants, occurs in the present life. All other stages of redemption 
may belong to the intermediate state, — the conscious beginnings of spir- 
itual life, justification by faith, adoption, assurance, sanctification, every- 
thing but regeneration. ‘ We have already seen that the divine grace is 
not confined to this world, that sanctification by the divine grace must 
continue in the middle state. But we see no reason why the divine grace 
may not regenerate all the elect before they leave this world. If the 
divine grace may be applied to the millions of infants dying in infancy, 
why not also to millions of adult heathen?” But what proof is there 
that those dying in infancy are regenerated before death? And can we 
argue from innocent infants to adult heathen? ‘ With regard to infants 
dying in infancy, we can understand that the dynamic work of regener- 
ation has been wrought; but how can we conceive of the drawing to Jesus 
Christ, the answer to the call, the embracing of the grace freely offered, 
and the exercise of faith?”? What is to be understood by dynamic regen- 
eration, of which the subject is unconscious, and of which the drawing to 
Christ, ete., are the consequence rather than the condition? Why not say 
the magical or the unintelligible act of regeneration? “ The relief is to 
be found in a more comprehensive view of redemption, and an extension 
of the gracious operations of God into the middle state, between death 
and resurrection, where the order of salvation, begun for infants and 
others in regeneration, may be conducted through all the processes of 
faith, adoption, sanctification by repentance, and glorification in love and 
holiness ; in the communion of God and the Messiah.” ‘The only reason 
for refusing regeneration, or the initiation of the order of salvation, a 
place in the middle state, while all that is intelligible in salvation may go 
forward there, is an apparent reluctance on the part of the author to 
admit that any individual, even an infant or a heathen, who is in a lost 
or unregenerate state at death, can be brought into a saved or regenerate 
state after death. But why the initiation as well as the entire develop- 
ment of the new life may not occur there he leaves unexplained. And 
if that which is radical and decisive for salvation is in all cases accom- 
plished before death, is there not private judgment at death, and does 
not the public judgment lose its significance? And why the doctrine of 
divine electing grace, through which some of those who are lost, and are 
not on probation, will be redeemed, necessarily throws the beginning, and 
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the beginning only, of the salvation of the elect into the earthly life is not 
so much as suggested. The author is worthy of all commendation, how- 
ever, in demanding liberty of opinion on these subjects, and in contend- 
ing that it is impossible to frame a theodicy unless the extension of God’s 
grace to the intermediate state is recognized. 

Space cannot be taken to notice the interesting scheme under which 
Dr. Briggs thinks it possible and desirable, though not at present prob- 
able, that the Christian union of Protestants with each other and of all 
with Catholics may be realized. 

It is needless to say that from supporters and from opponents of its 
opinions the book “ Whither” is having a warm reception. 

George Harris. 


InstrTUTES OF Economics. A Succinet Text-Book of Political Economy for 
the use of Classes in Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. By ELisua 
BENJAMIN ANDREWS, D. D., LL. D., President of Brown University, late 
Professor of Political Economy and Finance in Cornell University. Pp. xii, 
228. Boston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 1889. Introductory price, $1.30. 


The publication of a new text-book of Political Economy is amply 
justified by the unsettled condition and rapid advance of the science. 
Men who received their college training in it ten years ago find them- 
selves already members of a bygone school of thought. The book 
before us brings the science down to date, and in this respect justifies 
itself. Furthermore, the manner in which the subject is presented 
is altogether new and admirable. The chapters are short, and aim 
at being suggestive rather than discursive. The leading statements 
are marked by Roman numerals, and the catch-words are leaded. Fre- 
quent references are made to explanatory notes, in small type, which are 
usually upon the same page. To each chapter is prefixed a list of au- 
thorities, with section or page. These references are very complete, par- 
ticularly as regards the latest German and French authorities. This 
feature of the book will be of great value to teachers and mature students. 
Half the literature of Political Economy is inaccessible at any desired 
moment from the absence of just such an index of authors with detailed 
references. Moreover, the index is immensely more valuable because it 
accompanies each subject and chapter, instead of being prefixed to the 
entire work. With President Andrews to guide him, a serious student 
can find fresh inspiration from constant contact with the first-rate thinkers 
in Political Economy. ‘This feature of the book should be especially ap- 
preciated by clergymen, many of whom need just such guidance in their 
solitary studies. It is a service of double value just now, when every 
thoughtful clergyman must inform himself upon Political Economy and 
Sociology. Nor has the brief rather than discursive method of treatment 
less to commend it. It is a common experience with teachers that the 
memory is apt to carry away no definite idea from a wordy and exhaustive 
paragraph, simply because the author leaves pupils no chance to think 
for themselves — doing it all for them. The process of explaining and 
justifying President Andrews’s brief statements cannot but impress them 
upon the mind of both teacher and pupil — certainly it will lead both to 
think seriously. Probably in practice the leaded type will be found 
helpful in arresting the attention and aiding the memory, particularly 
with younger students. The notes have the great merit of being both 
learned and interesting. They are largely illustrative, and are always to 
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the point. The slightly scholastic tendency of style — ef. page 1 — dis- 
appears as the author proceeds. 

In the subject-matter President Andrews has certainly shown a sound 
sense for facts and their meaning. We know of no book of its class 
that is as satisfactory. One fears to look into the writings of a German- 
trained economist lest he find a sentimentalist and socialist. But Presi- 
dent Andrews is neither. He believes in the government undertaking 
certain enterprises. “Government can do much for the betterment of 
economic conditions without attacking the property rights or becoming 
dangerously paternal.” Yet “in all economic activity the presumption 
is in favor of individual liberty and free competition (laissez faire), 
rightfulness of public intervention in no case admissible save after 
proof.” The current craze of “ Nationalism” finds no support from 
him. ‘ We see insuperable obstacles to the launching of the system as 
advocated, and insufferable evils sure to spring from it if launched. It 
would (1) dangerously coneentrate power, (11) abate thrift in some 
while promoting it in others, and (III) repress that marvelous inventive- 
ness, enterprise, and daring in industrial undertakings which only the 
hope of great personal profit will at present induce in men.” 

His views upon international trade are by no means German, that is, 
protectionist, yet they are eminently fair and candid. He justly repudiates 
Walker’s “ Residual Claimant” theory of wages, and his treatment of 
the general subject is admirable. It is refreshing to find a chapter upon 
the neglected topic of economie “ Consumption.” A subject-index would 
have added much to the value of a book that is sure of a hearty welcome 
from teachers and thoughtful students. 


D. Collin Wells. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN — BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. By Joun T. Morse, JR., 
. author of “ Life of John Adams,” “ Life of John Quincy Adams,” “ Life 
of Thomas Jefferson,” ete. Pp. vi,428. Boston and New York : Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 1889. $1.25. 

This is not a book that one feels enthusiastic over, whether the fault is 
in the biographer or the subject. Franklin is not exactly one to draw out 
any astonishing glow of enthusiasm. <A great man, assuredly, sane and 
kindly, effective to the last fibre, for his city, his country — and himself. 
Self-forgetfulness has not always a very great present reward, which is 
doubtless one great reason why, beside: its reward above, it has such a 
reward of loving remembrances. It is not precisely this that Benjamin 
Franklin inherits. But who is not proud of having handled his rude 
little electrical machine, and having peeped through the open space in 
the wall of Arch Street cemetery upon the two flat stones that bear the 
names of the unromantic couple resting beneath? It has been well said 
that Penn’s “ Holy Experiment” never fairly fruited for Philadelphia 
until Franklin came, and gave her libraries, and lamps, and fire-engines, 
and the Pennsylvania Hospital, and the University of Pennsylvania, and 
# more active political and intellectual life, all without disturbing that 
quiet friendliness which makes a fortnight in the Quaker City so deep a 
bath of repose. 

The author shows by Franklin’s conduct in the matter of provisioning 
Braddock’s troops, that though he was a man of canny prudence, he was 
anything but a man of selfish prudence, but was quite ready to run the 
risk of ruining himself for the public good. He was emphatically the 
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Good Citizen. It is not likely that he would ever have brought about 
the detachment from England. But neither dangers nor labors (meaning 
so much more to a man of his age) were too much for him in the great 
enterprise of giving his country her independent life. Mr. Morse re- 
marks that it is hard to say whether Washington was in more desperate 
straits at Valley Forge or Franklin in Paris, trying to raise endless 
moneys for a loose-jointed Confederation whose Congress had no securi- 
ties to offer, and no power to offer them had they existed. Franklin’s 
woes, however, do not cut quite as deep into our hearts as the burdens 
of Washington and the bleeding feet of the heroes of Valley Forge. 
The pleasures and flatteries of Paris were something of a solace, no 
doubt, to the venerable sage, who enjoyed himself among Voltairian wits 
as few Americans could have done. And during his previous years of 
colonial agency in London he found an enjoyment in the brilliant society 
always open to him that rendered his strenuous services to his native and 
his adopted colony none the less valuable, but somewhat the less exhaust- 
ing. His long absences from Mrs. Franklin he bore with as easy a 
philosophy as in due time he bore the loss of her. 

The author is right in saying that, after all that Benjamin Franklin 
had done for America, so much at home, and so much more abroad, by 
his efforts, and still more by his great name, it would have been against 
all the proprieties for him to die before he had seen the Confederation a 
nation. ‘The rickety thing worries and exasperates us all through the 
dismal greatness of the achievements into which it groans, as if it were 
not our own country. And with every new biographical turn of the 
kaleidoscope the Continental Congress seems to become more exasperat- 
ingly incompetent. Certainly we ought to learn by it not to despise the 
present, when we see what can come out of what. The ineffable mean- 
ness of the Congress towards Franklin was merely in keeping with the 
rest. 

The biographer says, very truly, no doubt, that Poor Richard has done 
a great deal to set the American character. It might have been set in a 
higher key, certainly. But there is a healthy largeness in Franklin 
which gives to Poor Richard a touch of ideality that makes it a true 
Epic of Pelf. 

The author, in various parts of the little book, takes perhaps rather 
superfluous pains to assure us that Dr. Franklin was on very pleasant 
speaking terms with Christianity, as indeed he was. The naive absurdity 
of his assurance that Franklin had the Christian virtues detached from 
the Christian tenets may be left to contrast very favorably with the 
clumsy ridiculousness of Mr. Parton’s description of him as the Great 
Christian of his age. Had the Gospel of God never flown a higher 
flight than in the works and life and essential character of Poor Rich- 
ard, “the seal of originality” which Renan concedes to it would never 
have been heard of. Indeed, the Gospel would never have been heard 
of. It is enough that he was a kindly, deeply serviceable, not unbenig- 
nant, illustrious man, of singular worthiness and completeness within his 
eminent range, of whom his country may well be proud ; above all, Boston 
that bore him, and Philadelphia that owes her second birth to him. 
There are greater things than the Genius of Common Sense, but, after 
all, the state of the world rests upon it. 

Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
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GERMAN THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Zwinglis Theologie, ihr Werden und ihr System, dargestellt von August 
Baur, Dr. Theol. Erster Band, pp. viii, 543. Mrk.12. Zweiter Band, 
pp- ix, 864. Mrk. 18. Halle: Max Niemeyer. — Dr. Baur has done for 
Zwingli what Késtlin did for Luther and Herrlinger for Melanchthon. 
He has furnished a comprehensive statement of Zwingli’s system and a 
thorough analysis of his various writings. He has given to his doctrine an 
elaborate historical exposition, and to his theology a well-defined position. 
The declared aim is clearness and completeness both in statement and 
historical treatment, and the author has realized his purpose with marked 
success. It must be sharply emphasized that, though Zwingli and 
Luther agreed in the fundamentals, the work of Zwingli was an indepen- 
dent movement throughout. “ Zwingli’s conflict against Rome was more 
quiet, more circumspect, more radical; Luther’s more passionate and 
stormy, but in its undercurrent conservative throughout.” Zwingli’s 
doctrines are more methodical in their development and more clearly 
defined. Dr. Baur makes of his work two parts, the historical and the 
systematic. The first part, comprising the greater part of the two vol- 
umes, has its centre in the history of the development of Zwingli’s char- 
acter and doctrine. His early scholastic training, his later devotion to 
Erasmus and humanism, his extensive classical studies, his develop- 
ment from a humanist into a preacher of the gospel, his fearless love as 
a pastor, the grounds of his hopes for a pure Christianity, suggest some of 
the thoughts by which Dr. Baur leads up to the year 1522, when Zwingli 
openly and earnestly began his literary work. His first effort was to 
secure a strong position against Rome. How he accomplished this we 
are told in the second chapter, pp. 89-286. The third chapter shows 
the theological activity of Zwingli in carrying out the reformation in 
Ziirich, while the fourth chapter establishes the dogmatic conclusion of 
the evangelical doctrine in its opposition to the doctrine of Rome. The 
second volume opens with an elaborate exposition of Zwingli’s conflict 
against radicalism and his controversy respecting baptism. The next 
chapter, “ Zwingli’s Opposition to the Doctrine of Luther,” pp. 268-777, 
is divided into three parts: the origin and development of the differ- 
ences, the conflict between Zwingli and Luther, and the final positions 
taken by Zwingli. This chapter, which rises to the length and dignity 
of a treatise, turns a somewhat profitless discussion into a source of light 
upon reformation, history, and doctrine. ‘The Theological System of 
Zwingli” stands in open opposition to Middle Age scholasticism and the 
Roman Church; it contains many of the better elements of humanism as 
represented by Erasmus, Beatus, and Rhenanus; it may be put in one 
phrase, “the grace of God in Jesus Christ for the salvation of men.” The 
system is viewed in its fundamental elements and principles, and again 
as a system, pp. 777-834. Added to the work is a list of Zwingli’s 
writings, an index of names, and a reference table of all the important 
subjects and ideas in the two volumes. These volumes show a breadth 
of view and a grasp of truth in its fullness that constitute them THE work 
on Zwingli. 

Die Philosophie des Thomas von Aquino, Kritisch gewiirdigt von J. 
Frohschammer. Pp. xxii, 537. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus. Mrk. 10.— 
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Within the last thirty years the writings of Thomas have acquired ex- 
traordinary importance. Drawn out of their close ecclesiastical trappings 
into the domain of practical philosophy, they have become a centre of wide- 
spread interest. This interest is in part historical, in part controversial. 
What is the philosophy of Thomas Aquinas? Dr. Frohschammer at- 
tempted to answer this question in 1854; the attempt was condemned. A 
second effort was likewise condemned, and Pope Pius IX. wrote to dis- 
courage the inquiry. From that day to this the centre of scholasticism 
has been a centre of discussion, and since the Thomas-encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII., in 1879, the -literature of the controversy has grown into a 
nuisance. The work before us is one of superlative value. It is not so 
much the result of a long conflict as the fruit of a life’s study of scho- 
lasticism in its relations to the ancient and modern phases of thought. 
The author adheres to his purpose of avoiding useless questions and con- 
fining his exposition strictly to the main lines and unquestionable features 
of the philosophy of the great scholastic. The introduction outlines the 
Grecian philosophy with reference to Aquinas, and passes in review the 
literature of his subject. The six chapters of the work show a thorough 
analysis and treatment of the following doctrines : The Doctrine of Knowl- 
edge, Philosophy and Theology, Philosophical Theology, Natural Philoso- 
phy, Psychology and Anthropology, Ethics and Politics, and a supplemen- 
tary essay on The Eternity of the World. Thomas was in the main a 
disciple of Aristotle, especially in his theory of knowledge and views on 
ethics and polities. The radical defect of his philosophy is that the high 
place he gives to the intellect is only apparent inasmuch as it is subjected 
to a faith which is itself not a matter of the reason but of the subjec- 
tive will. The work is unique in many respects. It shows when Aqui- 
nas failed to harmonize his philosophy with his religion; shows the in- 
crustation which his philosophy received in the hands of the papacy, and 
shows the futility of the attempt to make his philosophy a bulwark of the 
Catholic faith. A more important contribution to church history and 
doctrine has not recently been made. 

Kants Begriindung der Ethik, Pp. viii, 328. Mrk. 6. Kants Be- 
griindung der Afsthetik. Pp. xii, 334. Mrk. 8. Von Hermann Cohen, 
Professor an der Universitiit Marburg. Berlin: Ferd. Diimmlers Verlags- 
buchhandlung. — Professor Cohen is one of the ablest expositors of the 
Kantian philosophy. These volumes are the fourth and fifth in a series 
of monographs on the doctrines of Kant. Kantian philosophy means to 
the author nothing other than philosophy as science, dogmatic but not 
dogma. Kant asserted of Logic that it had not taken one step backward 
since Aristotle, upon which it is remarked, he might have said with 
greater truth that ethics have not taken a step forward since Plato. 
After a review of the problems of ethics as they are presented in Plato 
and Aristotle, and as they are related to experimental philosophy, the task 
of exposition is divided into three parts. The first is an exhibition of 
the results of the doctrine of experience in their relations to the possibility 
of a science of ethics; the second is the exposition of ethical laws, and 
the third, the application of moral laws to the psychological nature of 
man. “Kant approaches esthetics with a firm conviction that their 
foundations are entirely independent of ethics.” The distinctions between 
ethics and esthetics are well drawn. They are essentially those made 
by Plato, who, in his Phaedo and Republic, places ethics at the highest 
point of knowledge and esthetics in mathematical proportions. To make 
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ethics a part of wsthetics, as did Herbart, means the confusion of both 
departments. The introduction to the Asthetics is divided into two parts, 
the historical and the systematic. ‘“ From the history of opinion we learn 
the problems, but without a dogmatic position and judgment nothing is 
understood and the fullest history remains barren.” The chief systems 
noticed in the historical introduction are those of Plato, Aristotle, Plo- 
tinus, Leibnitz, Baumgarten, Winckelmann who identified the beautiful 
and the good, Mendelssohn, Lessing, and Herder. The systematic intro- 
duction, pp. 93-144, shows the task of zsthetics to be to determine the re- 
lations between the theoretical or practical consciousness and sensibility. 
These relations form the whole sphere of esthetics. This introduction is 
one of the best pieces of work we have seen, and is, in itself, an excellent 
preparation for a special study of the subject. The four chapters follow- 
ing have for their subjects : The Reliability of the Aisthetic Consciousness ; 
The Contents of the Esthetic Consciousness; The Arts as a means of 
generating the Aésthetic Contents ; and Critical Estheticism, its Friends 
and its Opponents. These two volumes are of special value not only in 
relation to the Kantian philosophy, but to ethics and esthetics in general. 
The later volume gathers up so much of the author’s twenty years’ study 
of Kant, and shows such an intimate acquaintance with the subjects of 
zsthetics, that, apart from its excellent form and style, it deserves un- 
qualified commendation. 

Die Reine Vernunftwissenschaft. Systematische Darstellung von 
Schellings rationaler oder negativer Philosophie. Von Dr. Carl Groos. 
Pp. x, 190. Heidelberg: Geo. Weiss. Mrk. 3.—It is remarked that 
Schelling’s Philosophy, once so popular and influential, is to-day but the 
faintest echo in the consciousness of the German nation. Yet Schelling’s 
system is regarded of permanent value not only in theology but in practi- 
cal philosophy. That Dr. Groos has shown this to the best possible ad- 
vantage there can be little doubt. He has brought an elaborate and difficult 
system into a clear and intelligible form. The work falls into two parts, 
the first of which treats of the foundations of a pure rational science, and 
the second of its development. Those who are interested in discovering 
a basis of harmony for conflicting religious systems will find the present 
exposition full of suggestion. In speaking of the contemplative life three 
ways are indicated which lead to God. ‘The inner way through medita- 
tion and mystical piety brings the soul into harmony with God. The con- 
templative study of the best art not only gives reality to the ideal, but 
deepens in us the idea of the divine personality. Through contemplative 
science, which is nothing other than practical philosophy or the study of 
the intelligible, the possible is ever suggested, and we are led from self 
outward and upward. The work is a mental stimulant. 

Der Zweckbegriff bei Trendelenburg. Von Dr. Bernhard Liebermann. 
Pp. 168. Meiningen: Druck und Verlag von K. Keyssner. Mrk. 3. — 
In Germany Trendelenburg represents more of the permanent in philos- 
ophy than any name since Kant. Especially is this true in ethics and law. 
The present study reviews the philosopher’s entire work to discover the 
exact idea of purpose oraim. ‘This is found to be characteristically theo- 
logical, conceiving of God as absolute intelligence and personality, in 
whom will and knowledge are identical. God, as the one, gives to the 
world the idea of unity as a ruling aim, and here ground, means, and end 
fall together. ‘ 

Kompendium der Biblischen Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
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ments. Von Prof. Dr. Konstantin Schlottmann. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Ernst Kiihn. Pp. vi, 192. Leipzig: Dérffling & Franke. Mrk. 4. — 
Dr. Schlottmann, Professor of Theology in Halle, died in 1887. The 
present work is an abstract of his lectures on Biblical Theology. Biblical 
theology is defined as “the scientific statement of Biblical doctrine in its 
historical development upon the ground of a divine revelation and under 
the special guidance of the divine spirit.” The compendium is of special 
value not only for its judicious selection and condensation of matter, but 
especially as it covers the whole of Biblical doctrine in a continuous his- 
torical review, bringing the Old Testament and the New Testament into 
well-defined relations by an admirable chapter on post-canonical Judaism. 
A more serviceable compendium could not be desired. Its references, 
inter-references, and index will lead many to keep it alongside their 
Bibles. 

Das aristokratische Prinzip in Natur und Menschenleben. Haupt- 
bestandteile einer neuen, im wesentlichen anti-darwinischen Lebensauf- 
fassung und Weltanschauung auf exact-naturwissenschaftlicher Basis 
allgemeinverstiindlich dargestellt. Von Dr. Paul Otto Schmidt. Pp. xiv, 
230. Halle a. S.: Verlag von Richard Schroedel. Mrk. 5.— We are to 
understand by the aristocratic principle the permanent result of the im- 
pressions made by the best in natural and in human life. These impres- 
sions become influential principles. These goods are the useful, the 
good, the noble, and the beautiful. The work shows three main divi- 
sions. ‘The first is an exposition of the aristocratic principles or a con- 
struction of the aristocracy ; the second treats of the aristocratic principle 
in nature and life in general, and the third confines the investigation to 
the life of mankind. The spirit of the work opposes throughout all 
materialistic and pessimistic views of life, and furnishes many incentives 
to the life of faith in the true and the good. Against that theory of 
development propounded by Lamarck, and propped up by Darwin and 
Haeckel, the author discharges his arguments with good effect. Dr. 
Schmidt was formerly a disciple of this theory, but found it to represent 
a small and lean phase of truth, if not quite suspended from error. The 
criticism of this crude, vulgar form of evolution is excellent. The 
nobler elements in man are regarded as stronger and more enduring than 
brute force. The practical consequences of the author’s views are drawn 
with reference to religious, social, and political life. Christianity is 
thought to hold a very strong position for the solution of social questions, 
yet it must abandon certain pessimistic phases of doctrine connected with 
whence and whither. The work will be found very serviceable as an 
introduction to the scientific discussion of life problems. 

Texte und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Altchristlichen. V 
Band. Heft 4. Agrapha, Aussercanonische Evangelienfragmente in 
Miglichster Vollstdndigkeit Zusammengestellt und Quellenkritisch Un- 
tersucht. Von P. prim. Alfred-Resch, Kirchenrath. Anhang: Das 
Evanglienfragment von Fajjum’s. Von Adolf Harnack. Pp. xii, 520. 
Leipzig : J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 17. — Under the word 
Agrapha are comprehended all the traditional words of the Lord, in their 
different phrasings, which are found neither in the canonical and apoc- 
ryphal gospels, nor in any of the recognized fragments of the same. The 
literature relating to this subject takes its origin from the French Cote- 
lerius, who, between the years 1677 and 1688, published three volumes, 

under the title “ Ecclesiae Graecae Monumenta.”” The German Fabri- 
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cius carried on the investigation, and in 1703 issued his Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti, which reached a second edition in 1719, and has since 
remained the standard authority. The more recent works of Hofmann, 
Bunsen, Westcott, and Hilgenfeld easily give way to the complete and 
symtematic study of Dr. Resch. The author attempts a full collectitn 
and arrangement of the Agrapha; a safe principle for the criticism of 
its sources, and the bases of a satisfactory exegetical treatment of its 
material. This chief part of the work, pp. 14-314, may be indicated 
in the following order: criticism of the patristic citations from the 
gospels ; criticism of the sources of the canonical gospels; the He- 
brew original and the Greek translations; criticism of the sources of 
the Agrapha; exegesis of the Agrapha in general; index of the text 
of the Agrapha, pp. 95-134; special criticism and exegesis, pp. 135- 
269. The doubtful and spurious Agrapha are divided into three groups, 
pp- 314-463: 1. The apocryphal fragments of the gospels with text and 
criticism. 2. The apostolic apocrypha. 3. The didactic and apocalyptic 
apocrypha. The book is well furnished with indices of Biblical texts, 
patristic authorities, and codices, which apart from its special subject 
make it a valuable handbook to patristic literature. Professor Har- 
nack, pp. 483-497, argues pro and con respecting the Fajjum Papyrus, 
leaving the reader to draw his own inference respecting its value. 

Das Gewissen. Von Dr. Wilh. Schmidt. Pp. v, 376. Mrk. 7.20. Die 
Mandiiische Religion, ihre Entwickelung und geschichtliche Bedeutung 
erforscht, dargestellt und beleuchtet. Von Dr. A. J. H. Wilhelm Brandt. 
Pp. xii, 236. Mrk. 8. Geschichte des Jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi. Von D. Emil Schiirer, Professor der Theologie zu Giessen. 
Zweite neu bearbeitete Auflage. Erster Theil. Erste Hilfte. Pp. 256. 
Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung. Mrk. 6.— “‘ Das Gewissen ” 
is a history of conscience from the earliest records up or down to our 
own day. Although conscience is as old as the race, the word cvveidyors 
is first met in the philosophy of the Stoics. (See a fragment from Chry- 
sippus found in Diog. Laert. VII. 85.) Thus conscience among the 
Stoics is made the basis of the whole history. From this point the 
author first investigates the literature of the Greco-Roman world and 
then of the more prominent eastern races, such as the Chinese, Indians, 
Phenicians, Babylonians, Assyrians, and Egyptians. The centre of the 
work is the study of conscience in the Bible, pp. 81-205. The fourth 
and final chapter, ‘ Conscience in the Christian Era,” opens with Ignatius 
of Antioch, and reviews the opinions of the more important theologians 
and philosophers who have represented or influenced the course of 
religious and ethical thought. Though patristic times and the Middle 
Ages are well represented, the emphasis rests naturally upon the modern 
period. The thirty pages devoted to living writers on this subject are 
of extraordinary interest. The result of the study, pp. 369-376, repre- 
sents conscience as the centre, faculty, and criterion of religious and 
ethical truth. Capable of education and development, it is yet, in power 
and principle, innate. The work is full of suggestion and interest, and 
merits from both its form and matter a good reception. 

The Mandzans and their religion have long been recognized as most 
difficult and interesting subjects of study. This has been remarked in 
the works of Néldeke, Petermann, and Siouffi. Dr. Brandt has been 
able, from his prolonged study, to give a more thorough representation 
of the Mandzan system, and to correct many radical errors respecting it. 
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This people, overestimated by Ignatius at 25,000 families, number to-day 
not more than 4,000 persons. ‘The first three chapters of the book treat 
of the theology, cosmology, anthropology, and religious life of the Man- 
deans. They know no other salvation than that of the future; no other 
means of salvation than a strict adherence to the rules of practical piety. 
These rules make known lizht and darkness and the burning fire. Al- 
though the Mandzans in their history have come into intimate contact 
with almost every form of faith and life, and done so fearlessly, yet their 
character and religious consciousness have been little disturbed. ‘The 
marvelous energy with which they have resisted absorption is witnessed 
by the curious eclecticism of their doctrines combined with the strongest 
individuality. Singing and dancing are proscribed as wiles of Satan; 
monogamy is commanded, and slavery condemned. Excellent sanitary 
regulations are a part of their moral law, and moral law is the essence 
of religion. In the sixth chapter the author sets forth the relations 
between the Mandzan religion and the surrounding religions, such as 
those of Babylon, Judea, and Persia, in order to obtain some light upon 
its origin. A Greek origin, following upon the work of Alexander, is 
supposed. 

Die Gemeindeverfassung des Urchristenthums. Eine Kirchenrecht- 
liche Untersuchung. Von Dr. Edgar Loening, Professor der Rechte zu 
Halle. Pp. v. 154. Halle: Verlag von Max Niemeyer. Mrk. 4. Mu- 
hamedanische Studie. Von Ignaz Goldziher. Erster Theil. Pp. xii, 
280. Halle: Max Niemeyer. Mrk. 8.— Dr. Loening presents this study 
as a memorial of the fifty years of labor which the illustrious Prof. Dr. 
Rudolf von Gneist has given to Constitutional History. It is of interest 
that a prominent jurist should have chosen this subject, inasmuch as 
theological science has held undisputed possession. The difficulties of 
the subject grow out of dogmatic suppositions and the conflicting testi- 
mony of the original sources. The question, were Bishop and Presbyter 
originally identical, the two terms signifying the same office, is regarded 
as the centre of the whole problem. The plan and execution of the work 
are of the highest order. The first chapter, pp. 1-33, is a masterly re- 
view of works, old and new, which investigate this field. The tenth 
chapter is a summary of such results and conclusions as have been 
obtained through the intermediate chapters, which treat of the main 
problems of the constitution of the early church and community. The 
early Christian community had a character of its own, it did not put new 
wine into the old skins of Judaism or heathenism. Before the end of the 
second century Christ was the sole High Priest of his people, but mo- 
narchistic ideas were rapidly growing, the powers of the Bishop were 
increasing, and at the end of the second century the Old Testament ideas 
of priesthood were pressed in upon Christendom. At the time of Cyprian 
Bishops and Presbyters were known only as Priests, who alone had the 
power of mediating between God and men. The value of this brief, 
comprehensive monograph lies not only in the clear and scholarly treat- 
ment of the whole field, but in a judicious emphasis of those points which 
are of fundamental importance, and in an indication of certain errors of 
fact and judgment found in recent volumes supposed to be authoritative. 
The book should find its way at once into the hands of teachers and 
students. 


Mattoon M. Curtis. 
DRESDEN. 
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